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Preface 

Ever. since the editor of this research bulletin became involved with Reading 
for the Disadvantaged: Problems of Linguistically Different Learners ( Hareourt, 
Brace & World, Inc., 1970), "a book sponsored by the International Reading As- 
sociation, he has been continuously indebted to many colleagues who share a 
high interest in the myriad implications of oral language development Early in 
1964, when the USOK first-grade studies were just getting off the ground, three 
of the project directors— John Manning; then at Fresno State College, Hoy 
MrCanne, then a staff member of the Colorado State Department of Education, 
and the writer— met together to pool resources and share common problems 
concerning linguistically different learners. Insights gained from these contacts 
and experience gained through the three projects involving Spanish-speaking 
pupil populations were invaluable preludes to the preparation of the IRA book. 

As it .became clear that much of the inefTcoiive learjning experiences being 
provided linguistically different populations stemmed froi^n a lack of valid* quality 
instruction in oral language, contacts made through meetings of Teachers of 
English to Speakers of Other Languages (TI^SOL) led to a two-day meeting 
in May 1968 at the Center for Applied Linguistics in Washington, D.C. A. Hood 
Roberts, director of the Center for Applied /Linguistics, waY largely responsible 
for making this meeting possible. Credit foj/ identifying and clarifying eleven of 
the twelve issues discussed in this research /nonograph should go to the following 
participants of that meeting: Bruce Caarder, Roger Clark, Walter Wolfram, 
Doris Cjinderson, Alfred Hayes, A. Hooc^ Roberts, Dorothy Pcdtkc, Roger Shuy, 
William Stewart, Adam Woyna, Altej* Anderson, Sophie Aramburo, Frieda 
Den en mark, and Roy A. Kress. j> 

Following the Washington meeting, Bernard O'Donnell of the National 
Council of Teachers of English and A. Hood Roberts joined forces with me to 
propose to the Executive Board of the National Conference on llescarch.in En- 
glish that NCRE" authorize the preparation of a research bulletin focused on 
these issues. Support of the 1968-69 NCRE committee for producing the buHetin 
is acknowledged as follows: NCRE President Albert J. Harris, Walter T. Petty, 
.William Eller, Helen Huns, Helen K. Smith, Delores Durkin, and Roy A. Kress, 
\As an editor, I have been delighted with those authors cooperating in the 
enterprise. I particularly appreciate the, willingness and ability of John Bordie 
and Mark Seng, whQ replaced two of the original authors on short-term notice. 
The assistance of Pavid P. Butts in defining and clarifying the twelfth issue in 
oral language accj^iisition— the interrelationships between content, teachers, and 
leaders— jsVlso acknowledged. 
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This is the tenth collection of articles to be planned by a committee of NCRE 
for original publication in one of the official journals of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. The continued cooperation of the NCTE Executive Com- 
mittee and individual journal editors has made possible the wide dissemination 
of one aspect of the work of NCRE. For this publication Rpdney Smith, editor 
of Elementary English, has provided consistent professional support and helpful 
advice. Likewise, so has Eugene C. Ross, director of publications for NCTE; to 
him goes a special citation for making possible the publication of this bulletin 
simultaneously with the May 1971 issue of Elementary English, which contained 
the remaining articles of the series, * 

Special words of appreciation are always due the ladies who always seem 
indispensable to almost any enterprise. Appreciation is freely given with absolute- 
ly no pressure from the Women's Liberation Movement, to my wife, Crace, keeper 
of the home front; and to Jeannie Darling and Recda Lee Anderson, who have 
now survived the manuscript and editorial vagaries of two overlapping major 
publication productions. 

, Austin. Texas T.D.H, 
ApriM971 
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Introduction 



Subjecting theoretical models erf oral language learning to" adequate pragmatic 
testing and evaluation has occurred relatively recently and with limited effect 
This fact has not, however, intimidated educational or linguistic protagonists of 
one theory or another from engaging in cheek-by-jowl combat on a verbal basis. 
The purpose of this oral language bulletin is to provide a qualitative analysis of 
the data in.thx; various Educational Resources Information Centers (ERIC) per- 
taining to the issues identified so that continuing chcek-by-jowl activities have 
more bases in fact than in reflecting opinion or "in my own heart" feelings. 1 One 
phenomenon that stands out above all others as these research reviews are read 
is that adequate research data supporting or refuting one view or another are 
limited indeed. 

The bewilderment and frustration encountered by WASP teachers undertaking 
language arts ^programs for linguistically different learners pinpoint the failure 
of teacher education programs to make adequate provisions to give teachers an 
understanding of: (1) the nature of language ptlier than their own idiolect; (2) 
language -acquisition; and (3) the development of realistic, positive attitudes 
toward differing dialects. Significant studies recently completed by Williams 
(1969, 1970, 1971) concerning teachers' attitudes about a child's being "disad- 
vantaged" are particularly pertinent for suggesting changes in teacher education 
programs. The point that widespread confusion and ignorance exist on the part 
of teachers in dealing with linguistically different learners is reitrfrafco^vcr and 
over again by. t\\e authors : #f this bulletin. As Venezky points out in the last article 
of the series, major research and training efforts should he focused upon teachers 
to enable them to understand just what is natural language for any child and why 
learning a now dialect should not be confused with learning to read. • | 

The interference phenomena of standard English learning are reviewed in trye 



1 Many items in the twelve bibliographies in this book are identified by an ERIC Document 
Number (e.g., ED 025 761). Documents with ED numbers are abstracted in Research in 
Education, a monthly USOE catalog of documents filed in ERIC. Most ERIC documents are 
available on microfiche or in paperback pamphlets from the ERIC Documents Reproduction 
Service, Leasco information Pftrnucts, Inc., 4827 Rigby Avenue, Pethesda, Maryland 20014. 
See Research in Education for price and order information. 
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section by Savillc. Wolfram's chapter further explores various positions on 
how nonstandard dialects are viewed and what the nature of them is. 

Although the hick of validity ami/or reliability in most currently existing oral 
language tests is underscored in Bordies chapter on language tests for linguistical- 
ly different learners, the misuse of standardized l.Q). and achievement tests has 
led one test specialist to describe !.(<). and grade -equivalency scores as "monstros- 
ities" (Dyer, 1971). However, the beginning of a major breakthrough in oral 
language assessment has just been reported by Natalicio and Williams (1971). 

The impact of peer language and the language of the home on' linguistically 
different learners is well known, llowf'vcr, preservice and inservice teacher educa- 
tion programs have, for the qgost part, only recently concerned themselves with 
out -of -school environments. Some parental groups have become involved by their 
i>wn .demand, as in the case of New York City. Nevertheless, Harrier's review of 
the literature underlines the widespread inattention to the potentials of home 
involvement with school language 1 programs. 

yVIthough educators have become more knowledgeable, concerning the goals 
Imd methodological differences inherent in bilingual, bidialectal, FLKS, and 
Knglish as a second language programs, more rigorously designed experimenta- 
tion is recommended explicitly or implicitly in the reviews of Bordie, Past and 
Cilson, Carter, Poarson, and Feigenbaum. Of particular importance is Sengs 
chapter which pursues the little explored issue of the extent to which language 
, programs should address themselves to the ^development of cognitive skills. 

As any educational innovator or experimenter has learned through experience, 
the teacher variable is probably the most difficult one to control. 'Language pro- 
grams have started up with loud and beautiful fanfare, only to disappear very 
shortly after the initial program protagonists have moved on to other activities. 
The very tricky interactions between content and teachers in oral language Ac- 
quisition arc reviewed in the Butts chapter. 

I[ this bulletin helps make quality oral language available to populations now 
largely failing and dropping out of school because of inappropriate instruction, 
it will have achieved its primary purpose. 
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The Nature of Nonstandard Dialect Divergence 0 



Within the last decade, we have vfcit- 
nessed an expanding interest in the stuc 
of nonstandard- dialects from a number 61 
different vantage points. Various aspects or 
nonstandard dialects and their relation to 
standard dialects have now been investi- 
gated. With the increasing number of per- 
spectives on a theme, it has become cor- 
respondingly more difficult to keep abreast 
of all the developments iri the field. The 
various approaches to the problem may 
<eep one rightly perplexed, /or the con- 
clusions drawn from similar data may differ 
dramatically. With, the- proliferation of pa- 
pers on a general theme, it also has, be- 
come increasingly difficult to select a sub- 
topic from a larger area which may be of 
concern to the potential reader. Finally, 
the limited and delayed availability of pa- 
pers through the normal channels of pub lk 
cation may keep one in a constant state 
of frustration. ( Because of this problem, the 
reader should keep in mind that this de- 
scription only includes ERIC documents 
which were processed prior to the fall of 
,1969.) 

The development of ERIC has certain- 
* ly helped alleviate the problem of limited 
and delayed availability, but the relevance 
of various papers to a specific issue and the 
relative merit of these papers is outside 
the scope of ERIC. Yet, it is apparent that 
such evaluative judgments might be of 
great service to the reader who has neither 



the time nor interest to .survey' the many 
divergent aspects of nonstandard dialects 
for himself. 

The primary purpose of this paper is 
therefore evaluative. It is designed to in- 
/estigate a specific issue in the area of non* 
^ndard dialects and to evaluate ERIC 
tocumcnts dealing with this issue. Ob- 
viously, not all of the articles will be of 
cqukl relevance to the specific issue being 
investigated here,. The relative importance 
will \c implicit in the comments concern- 
ing eaxh article. In addition, special nota- 
tion \vlfl * be made of crucial articles in 
the bihllbgraphy. 

The isftue reviewed here is the. manner 
in which ^nonstandard dialects differ from 
standard Emglish. In other words, possible 
answers are\explored concerning the ques- 
tion of hoio rronstandard dialects difj^r from 
standard dialacts. 

- Deficiency versus Difference 
Although it wfiay seem somewhat over- 
simplified, the current viewpoints on how 
nonstandard, diarects differ from standard 
dialects can be Supsumed under two theo- 
retical positions:\ teither nonstandard dia- 
lects are viewed as a deficient form of 
standard English Qf ' they are viewed as a 
liferent but equal Iknguage system. In a 
defiHt model, speech differences are 
viewed and describee^ with reference to 
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a norm und deviation from that norm. The 
control group for (Inscribing deviation is 
middle-class speech behavior. From this 
perspective, nonconformity to the norm is 
seen as an indication of retarded language 
acquisition or unelcr-clcvelopVd language 
capacity. Nonstandard pronunciation and 
grammatical* patterns are sometimes 
viewed as inaccurate and unworthy ap- 
proximations of standard English. Non- 
standard dialects are considered as "the 
pathology of non-organic speech deficien- 
cies," and the patterns of these dialects nre 
labeled with such terms as, "misarticula- 
tions\" "deviations," "replacements," "faul- 
ty pronunciations," and the like. 

On the other hand, the difference model 
considers each language variety to be a 
self-contained sVstem which is inherently 
neither superior nor deficient. Nonstandard 
dialects are systems in their own right, with 
their own pronunciation and grammatical 
rules. Although these rules may differ from 
standard English, they are no less consis- 
tent or logical than the rules of the socially 
•^prestigious dialect.. That one language vari- 
ety is associated with a sociallv subordi- 
nate group and. therefore, sociallv* stigma- 
tized has nothing to do with the actual 
linguistic capacity of the system. From this 
viewpoint, one must be very careful not to 
confuse the social connotations of a lan- 
guage system and its linguistic capacity as 
a communicative code. 

Although the deficit perspective has en- 
joyed considerable 1 popularity in a number 
of disciplines, it conflicts with some basic 
assumptions about the 1 nature of language 
(Wolfram, 1969). In the first place, em- 
pirical evidence suggests that all languages 
arc capable of conceptualization and ex- 
pressing logical operations. It is therefore 
assumed that different surface forms for ex- 
pression have nothing to do with the under- 
lying logic of a sentence, since 1 there 1 is 



nothing inherent in a given* language variety , 
which will interfere with the development \ 
of conceptualization. This is not to sdy,that 
differenc es between the handling of logical 
operations may never correlate with social 
class. However, social class categories can- 
not be explained by language differences - 
alone, since all language varieties provide 
for the expression of syllogistic reasoning. 

A second linguistic premise is that all 
languages and dialects are adequate as 
communicative* systems. It has been estab- 
lished that language is* a human phenom- 
enon which characterizes every social 
group, and that all language .systems are 
perfectly adequate for communication by 
the members of the social group. The social 
acceptability of a particular language or dia- 
lect, considered non-standard because of its 
association with a subordinate social group, 
is totajjy unrelated to its adequacy for 
'communication. The question for the lin- 
guist is not the what but the how of 
communication. 

Another linguistic premise relating to the 
adequacy of all language systems is that 
languages are systematic and ordered.' 
Technically speaking, there is no such thing 
a's' a "primitive" language* or dialect. All 
languages and dialects are highly devel- 
oped and complex systems in their internal 
organization, Furthermore, affinities be- 
tween the pronunciation and grammatical 
patterns* of related dialects are consistent 
and regular, not haphazard and random. 

Finally, language is learned* in the (Con- 
text of the community. All linguistic evi- 
dence points to the conclusion that children 
have acquired a fairly complete language 
system by the.agc of five or six, with minor 
adjustments indanguage competence some- 
times ^occurring until *eigftt or nine. This 
system is acquired from contact with in* 
dividuals in the immediate environment 
Whether the source for this acquisition is 
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parental, sibling, ox peer group interaction 
is only incidental from a linguistic view- 
point. What is more important is the fact 
that the rate of language development is 
approximately parallel across cultures and 
sub-cultures. That is, lower-class children 
leartv nonstandard dialects at approximately 
the safae rate as middle-class children learn 
standarciEnglish. 

Nonstandard t)ialects as Deficient > 

Although theMingilistic premises concern- 
ing the nature oPUnguage have bqen basic 
to the discipline oV linguistics foT- decades 
now, when the speebji patterns of the so- 
called disdavantaged "became an area of 
Jiigh priority for cchicatow in the early six- 
ties, it was the deficit nwle} which pro- 
vided, a framework for jhjs^discussion. On 
this basis, programs were dented to de*- 
scribc and change, the speech ^Miterns , of 
these children. One of the earlj^progmms 
designed to deal with the speech of theite 
children was the Institute for Develop- 
mental Studies, founded ano 1 directed by 
Martin Deutsch, ' 

Deutsch and his staff (1964) describe a 
"language intervention" program, an at- 
tempt to intervene witl) the development 
of speech patterns at a preschool period in 
order to prepare and equip^tfte< child with 
the linguistic capacity for success in school. 
In other words, the program is set up to 
remedy the presumed deficits of these chil- 
dren before entering school. Three major 
premises arc enumerated as the theoretical 
basis for this program: (1) the intellectual 
deficit caused by early cultural deprivation 
cannot be made up for by putting children 
in a middle-class school; they need more 
direct emphasis on cognition; (2) to over- 
come deficiencies, there must be a carefully 
planned match between specific deficits, 
and remedial measures; and (3) to alleviate 



the language handicap of disadvantaged 
children, they must be motivated to learn 
a standard pattern. 

• The Deutsch model for intervention is 
based on the theory that environment plays 
a major role in the development of cognitive 
skills, and that language skills and cog- 
nitive skills go hand in hand. Because of a 
"noisy environment" and {he inaccessibility 
of adults in the home, the language and 
cognitive skills of these children arerde- 
ficient. ^ 

The theoretical basis 'of Deutsch's posi- 
tion suggests that behavioral characteristics 
different |rom middle-class norms are in- 
herently lacking In culture. Such ethno- 
centric norms for comparison -are, of course, 
at variance with basic understandings of the 
nature of culture. That ghetto culture is 
different is not disputed here, but a de facto 
interpretation that this difference is equiv- 
alent to deficiency is difficult to justify* 
When the implicit criteria for viewing dif- 
ferences as deficiencies are looked at closely, 
the main criterion which emerges' is con- 
formity to middle-class 'patterns, as if there 
were some inherent "correctness'', io, this 
way of doing tjiings. Attributing speech de- 
ficiencies to tin* unavailability' of adults for 
interaction, for example, takes into account 
only one model for language ( acquisition— 
parent-child interaction. Sibling or peer 
• group interaction, which may be quite ex- 
tensive at a relatively young age for ghetto 
children, is not considered.* 

Furthermore, the relationship of lan- 
guage development and cognitive develop- 
ment has often been misunderstood. That 
language is integral to the cognitive devel- 
opment of an individual is not at issue here, 
but empirical linguistic evidence demon- 
strates that all languages and dialects pro- 
vide for syllogistic reasoning. Every bit of 
linguistic data points to the fact Jthat any 
Jogical operation possible in a, standard 
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dialect is also possible In a nonstandard* 
dialect. The linguistic expression of logical 
operations may be different frqni dialect' to 
dialect, but the underlying logic is quite 
intact. For example, hoty standard English 
and nonstandard EngIisK\provide for mak- 
ing "identity statements" s^ich as The box 
is blue, but in the dialect spoken by many 
lower-class Negrb children, Jjiis cdnstruc- 
. tion is The box blue That thc\-opVlayf6nn 
be is -no.t found in thir^istancr'Jias no ef r 
feet on the abilityTtn form an identity-state- 
ment. Rather, this dialect; like languages 
such as Hussiaur Thai, and Hungarian, may 
not have anv" copula, in certain types of con- 
structions. This is not >a rnatter*of deficicn- 
i cy but a difference in linjguislic expression. 

In "The Disadvantaged Child arrcl *be- 
Lcarning Proee**,^ (1963) Deutsch is 
somewhat more detailed in his discussion 
of thc'cnvironmental and psychological fac- 
* tors which . contribute to the presumed 
verbal deficiency. Factors such as the lack 
of toys and books, an unstable familv life, 
and substandard housing mav leave a |child 
deficient in perceptual discrimination, at- 
tentional, mechanisms, expectation of re- 
wards, and the abilitv to use adults as 
sources of information. All of , these tasks* 
are skills required for learning in schools, 
at least those of the sixties. Due to the "non- 
verbal" shim home, the" child rnav fail to 
Require a languagc-axncept System which 
fi fits the school's instructional patterns. 

As we have suggested above, correla- 
tions between learning ability and the lan- 
guage of these children an* misleading. 
What is considered to be a lack of syntac- 
tic organization and* inadequate perceptual 
ability may emerge only because of the ex^ 
ternal nonps of acquisition, the white mid- 
dle-class behavior, which serves as a mea- 
sure of "normalcy." Dialect-fair 'and cul- 
ture-fair measurements of perceptual abil- 
ity and syntactic organization have only, re- 
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c^nfly "come under consideration. Further- 
ore, claims about the non-verbalness of, 
slum homes are not based on formal re- 
search evidence. As mentioned above, the 
ghetto homes may well be the predomi- 
nant Wirec for verbal interaction in this 
cultural setting. 

% CyntHda Deutsch (1964) measured the 
auditorvuliscrimination abilities of lower- 
class blaak children on the premise that "a 
particular minimum level of auditory dis- 
crimination skill is necessary for the ac- 
quisition o( reading and * general verbal- 
$kills." A bafcic assumption was that lower- 
class. children are deficient in l«he develop-* 
merit of auditory 'attentivencss* and dis- 
crimination because of aYi excessively noisy, 
overcrowded environment. 

The basis for measur^ig perception was 
the Weprnan Auditory Discrimination Test, 
one of the standard tests for discrimination 
development. Several important limitations 
of the Weplnait Test must be identified. In 
the first place, the Weprnan Test' is con- 
structed without reference to legitimate dia- 
lect differences. Thus, the. failure tb dis- 
criminate between' wreath arid reef or lave 
and lathe by young black children," is inter- 
preted as indicative of underdeveloped au- 
ditory discrimination. Actually, such, pairs 
are the result of a systematic pattern in 
which th in wreath and / in reef are both 
pronounced as / at thcj'iul'of a word, and 
th hi lathe and v in lave arc both pronourVced 
i\s v in flic dialect spoken by many blacks 
children, in the ghetto. This, however, is not 
the result of retarded speech development, . 
but the result of a legitimate dialect differ- 
ence which may be 1 maintained by adults as 
well as children,, In essence, tins homophony 
(i.e., the pronunciation of two different 
wordsjilike) is no different from that of tht ^ 
New Kngland middle-class child who does 
not discriminate between caught, the past 
tense 'of catch, and cot, thegfeobject for rest- 
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ing, or talight, the. past tense of. J each /and 
torte, the pastry. The learning of standard 
English measured by "the Wcptnan 'Test 
is no t differentiated -from the language de- ! 
vcloprnent of a different dialect. Without 
. taking such dialect differences into nccouiit, 
oik* can only arrive at erroneous con- 
clusions. , 

Even if a dialect-fair test indict^cd- that 
some of these ^ children did reveal develop- 
mental retardation, asserting that, this , 
might 'be^ attributed to the* noisy home en- 
vironment' of the child seems to. be a sim- 
plistic explanation, The social jdynamics of 
the ghetto home, although much mentioned, 
are just beginning to be researched frbrft 
an aiiHiropologrcally valid 'perspective. 

,fn "The' Role- of Social Class in Lan- 
guage Development and Cognition," Mar- 
tin Deutseh (1966) attempts to. identify, 
background .patterns at two -^cyeJopmcntal 
stages and relate them to* specific cognitive 
and linguistic patterns. Jrlis conclusions 
are* based on a feur year *vgrbaT survey" 
of .292 Negro ancl white., children in the 
lower. and middle socioeconomic groups. 
The data .indicate that being lower-class 
ajid/oi* Negro contributes to lower language 
scores/ On the basis of these data Deutseh 
suggests that there is *a "cumulative lan- 
guage" deficit." That • is, language defi- 
cits become morje marked -lis the eliild 
progresses through sohocflr showing the in- 
creasing, disparity between the school ex- 
pectations and performance* of -these chil- 
dren with, respect to the prescribed mold. 
The finding that the language deficits be- 
come more marked as the child progresses 
through school is significant; the assump- 
tions and interpretations* as to the cause ©f 
these differences, however, beat - * closer ex- 
amination. 

«*Labov and Robins ( 1969.) for example,, 
in their study of. 'Harlem teenagers, have 
shown that there is a direct relation be- 




tween peer group involvement^&ul reading 
achievement. Oh this ^asis, if might) ix\ore. 
' reasonably be suggested that as "'the m child 
becomes older, the values of the peer group, 
• in direct conflict wit^i the school-imposed 
value system, are basically responsible for 
-the increasing alienation 4 of ghetto children 
in middle-class oriented t classrooms. * 
\ John (1964) ^as set forth the- early 
stages of language acquisition as they relate ' 
to social environment in "The Social Con- 
text of Language " Acquistion." She sug- 
gests , that a 'child,- surrounded by a sea of 
\ words, selectively and sequentially acquires 
the names of objects and actions. The learn- 
"ing. of hew - responses is "facilitated by "the 
relative^ invariance of tlie environment 
where, the social context of learning as well 
as the stability of the bond between word 
; and* referent is being acquired." Dif- 
ferences* in the. rate and breadth of ac- 
quisition can be influenced by. the nature 
' of verbal ftitetaction with those paring «f or 
tUg^lifkl. l>sing the Peabody Picture Vocab- 
ulary^g&tf.a^ a l^asis for measurement,, jt 
is found that, three clusters of worlds. are 
difficult for low-income children: words re- 
latfinj|to Airal hvjng, words- Whose referents 
are rare^ in low -income* homes, apd action 
words, particularly those .dealing with 
'gerundives (e.g., Tying, r,wwniMg). That 
these children' h^vc difficulty with the first 
two tygp.s is nol: surpfising to John, because 
of sub- cultural differences; however, she 
suggests that the relatively little t opportun- 
ity these children have to engage in active 
dialogue must be considered as a reason- 
able explanation for their difficulties with 
action words. The, children did not have 
difficulty in experience with the referent, 
but had trouble fitting the label to* the 
varying forms of the action. 

The assumptions ancl methods of John 
follow those of Deutseh; therefore, the 
limitations ascribed earlier to Drutsch 
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pertain also to John:' (1) the assumptions 
concerning the spdal environment of these 
chif^ren are not research based; and (<2£ 
- the investigators fail to recognize legitimate 
form difference^ between dialects in dis- 
cussing linguistic capacity. Nowhere, for 
example, is the possibility explored that 

* difficulties with standard English gerun- 
dives might be attributed to, form differ- 
ences .in the linguistic structure of the dia- 
lects investigated. 

In all fairness to John and other mem- 
bers of the Institute for * Developmental 
Studies,* we must mention that all the above 
articles were written before the issue of 
differ&ee versus ' deficiency was clearly 
articulated. Characteristically, these arti- 

* cles did not even recognize the existence of 
the difference alternative, However, with^ 
the more recent . .explication of this issue, 
current literature dealing with this topic 
must bear the full responsibility for consid- 
ering and examining alternatives to the* defi- 
cit view of language differences in the low- 
er class ohilcTin its assumptions, interpreta- 
tions, and applications/ 

A sLightlv different 'approach to , the 
speech of tne economically impoverished 
is offered in Osser s "The Syntactic Struc- 
tures t>f 5-YearrOld Culturally Deprive^ 
Children" (J966). Osser has compared f the 
syntactic structures of middle-class children 
and black ghetto children in an attempt to 
discover how much environmental' stimula- 
tion is necessary for language development. 
Using the total number of sentences ; the 
children used in ? the experimental session, 
the total number of different syntactic struc- 
tures, and the average "complexity score," 
ajlifference favoring the middle-class group 
is found. Osser &1 so observes that the lower- 
class group does not show homogeneous 
speech behavior, a fact he interprets to sup- 
port the petition that environmental differ- 



ences between divergent groups, but large 
differences- within- group's. 

Although", Osser is treated here . along 
with cither studies of nonstandard dialects 1 
from a deficit model, he shows consider- 
ably more respect for the legitimacy of 
nonstandard speech as ^'lirfguistic system 
than other approaches from this perspec- * 
tive, It is for this reason that he recognizes 
the concept of functional equivalence in 
syntactic structures. iTiis refers to ''the fact 
that sequences of words in one dialect may 
be spmething different in the other dialect, 
yet the two sequences arc syntactically 
functionally equivalent, e.g., his sister hat 

x in the nonstandard dialect is functionally 
equivalent ta'Tiii sisters hat in the standard " 
dialect." * . 

Despite the caution found in Osser's 
conclusions, several exceptions to his inter- 
pretations, must be taken. We have al- 
ready seen the need to justify statements 
about the influence of verbal environment, 
on speech by correlational studies, so we 
need not elaborate this criticism again. The 
conclusions about the syntax of these chik 
dren must also be viewed suspiciously, ( as 
Osser himselrhas .cautioned: Jhe total num- 
ber of sentence's used in an experimental 
situation may not have any direct relation- 
ship to the communicative acle^jpiacy of 

. speech 'in a natural speech situation, fur- 
thermore, the number of sentences used 
is significantly intercor related with the di- 
versity and complexity of structures. Is, 
for example, the absence of relatives .among 
the lower-class children representative of 
the actual linguistic capacity or a function 
of the failure to elicit a sufficient speech 
sample? Unfortunately, the legitimacy of 
cultural differences affecting the 6xperi- ' 
mental situation has not been recognized. 



ences may not only account for large dlffer- 



Nonstandard Dialects as Different 
One .of the first important attempts to 
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explicate the different approaches to the 
study of nonstandard speech was Cazgen's 
"Subcultural Differences in Child Lan- 
guage: An Interdisciplinary Review" 
(1966). Although' this article' reflects the 
fact that it was written at the inception of 
much of the current research on nonstan- 
dard speech, it is still quite useful. Dis- 
ciplines included in Cazden's review^ are 
linguistics, experimental psychology, an- 
thropology, and sociology. Three main areas 
of inter-disciplinary convergence are re- 
viewed: (1) nonstandard versus standard 
English; (2) stages in the developmental 
Continuum; and (3) 'different modes' of 
:pmmunication. 

lln her discussion of jfhe, relation of stan- 
dard to* nonstandard dialects, Ca2den de- 
'lirrats several methods of describing dif- 
ferences; including frequency of errors, 
conrxastive analysis, and transformational 
grammar. The first method*, describing er- 
rors, is associated with the deficit view of 
language described above. Cazden is right- 
ly skeptical" of studies which assess the 
. status of nonstandard dialects as a' cogni- 
tive liability, although not as polemical 
as most linguists dealing with this issue 
might bet. The other two methods, con- 
trastive.arialysis and transformational gram- 
mar, assume a difference view of non- 
standard languages. Cazden s distinction of 
contrast ivc analys^jrom transform a tio n al 
grammar, Tiowever, is^ebulous. /For one, 
these two approaches are nfrt mutually 
exclusive. Contrastive analyses can, and 
often do, employ the methods of trans- 
formational . analysis. Furthermore, trans- 
formational grammar is only one linguistic 
model which might Be used in the de- 
scription of a language or dialect. What is 
more important than the particular lin- 
guistic model is the general linguistic per- 
spective which recognizes the structure of 
different languages and dialects as sys-, 



terns in their own right, with both similar- 
ities and differences to related varieties. 

With reference to the stages of the de- 
velopmental continuum, Cazden summar- 
izes work in this area by noting that chil- 
dren of upper socioeconomic status are gen- 
erally evaluated as more advanced than 
those of lower socioeconomic status. But 
she correctly points out that studies are 
only valid if evaluated in terms of the 
norms of a child's own speech community. 
In this regard, she anticipates the signif- 
icance of .constructing dialect-fair tests. 

The final area, the ^different modes of 
communication, reviews research on both 
the intra- and intcfandividual aspects of 
communication. Essentially, this concerns 
the importance of what, to whom, how, and 
in what situation we are speaking. She 
concludes that we know very little about 
differences in language function. 

As a 'review of the literature up to 1965 
on the subcultural differences in the lan- 
-guage, of children, this can be recom- 
mended as a thorough reference. It is less 
evaluative than might he_ hoped for with 
respect to the crucial issue of difference 
versus deficit, but the period in which it 
was written may have called for a more 
cautionary evaluation. 

The most explicit sources on the dif- 
ference/deficit issue are sevefal papers by 
Joan C. Baratz. In "A Bi-Dialcctal Task for 
Determining Language Proficiency in 
Economically Disadvantaged Negro Chil- 
dren" (1968a), the major dispute about 
this issue in 1 the literature is outlined, and 
' experimental evidence for her own con- 
clusion is offered. 

Baratz suggests that there arfe three main 
viewpoints concerning the linguistic sys- 
tem of 1 low-income Negro children. First 
is the view that such children are verbally 
destitute, not having yet developed a func- 
tionally adequate or structurally syste- 
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matic language code. This viewpoint is. 
rejected by Baratz because of the biased 
testing procedures, e.g., the use of middle- 
class testing situations such as the class- 
room. > 

The second viewpoint considers these 
children to have systematic but underde- 
veloped language behavior, their under- 
developed system leading to cognitive de- 
ficits. Again the viewpoint is considered 
invalid because of the use of middle-class 
oriented tasks and norms which serve as 
a standard of normalcy. 

The third viewpoint is that these chil- 
dren have a fully developed but dif- 
ferent system from standard English. In 
support of this viewpoint, Baratz has con- 
ducted a bidialcctal test in whi.ch she as- 
sesses the proficiency of black ghetto chil- 
dren and middle-class white children in re- 
peating standard English and nonstandard 
Negro English. Xhe black children were 
significantly more proficient in repeating the 
nonstandard Negro dialect sentences than 
the white children, but when they repeated 
the standard English sentences there wore 
predictable differences in their repetitions 
based on interference from the nonstandard 
dialect When the same test was given to the . 
white children, the standard English sen- 
tences were repeated quite adequately, but 
predictable differences in their repetitions 
of the nonstandard sentences, based on in- 
terference from the standard English sys- 
tem, were observed. The results of this 
® study show that: ( 1) there are two dialects 
involved in the educational complex of 
b|ack children; (2) neither white nor black 
children are bidialcctal; and (3) there is 
interference from their dialect when bl^k 
children attempt to use standard English. 
This type of evidence, Baratz points out, 
indicates the bias of testing which uses 
standard English as a yardstick of lan- 
guage development. 



1(? conclusions that Baratz reaches on 
the basis of her study are important sup- 
port for the viewpoint which maintains 
thgt we are dealing with different but equal 
systems. Furthermore, jht/concisc discus- 
sion of the .deficit/difference 1 controversy 
makes this one of the.most essential articles 
for anyone interested, in the issue. 

A slightly different emphasis on this issue 
is given in Baratz's article "Language and 
Cognitive Assessment of Negro Children: 
Assumptions and Research Needs" ( 1968b). 
In this article Baratz examines the speech 
of lower-class children in relatioq to cogni- 
tive ability. Several of the problems con- 
fronting a primarily, psychological approach 
to the languagl' assessment of black children 
are pointed «out: (1) the assumption that 
language development is synonymous with 
the acquisition of standard English; (2) the 
tendency to equate cognition with rational- 
ity, i.e., the tacit acceptance of external 
norms resulting in the description of cogni- 
tive abilities of black children in terms of a 
developmental lag; and (3) the conclusion 
that some environments are inherently more 
adequate than others for stimulating gen- 
eral language and cognitive growth. The 
foregoing problems seem to have evolved 
from misconceptions of what language is 
and how it fu net ions. 

Like the previous article by Baratz 
(1968a), the explication of the different 
viewpoints in approaching the speech of 
low-income children makes this aft invalu- 
able contribution to the field. Without 
taking issue with the essential contribution 
of this articTe, it is necessary to point out 
one example in which the position of Engle- 
mann and Bereiter is misrepresented. 

One of the prime illustrations in her re- 
futation of the Berciter-Englemann po- 
sition of language deficits is the treatment 
of the if-then construction; they claim that 
children are unable to handle this construe- 
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tion in deductive reasoning, e.g., If this t 
block Is bifr then the other is small. 
Baratz understands this use of' it to be the 
same as the "question"* if in ;u sentence 
such as He asked John if he could come. 
Because black children may not use if in 
the second type of construction •( He asked 
John could he come being appropriate in 
the dialect of these children), she assumes 
that Bereiter and Englernann have inter- 
preted a legitimate dialef^lifferenee as a 
cognitive liability. But .one cannot argue 
the ease of if-then deductions on the basis 
of question if since the two uses of if have 
quite different syntactical functions. Al- 
though Barat/s general criticism of the rea- 
soning of Bereiter and Englernann ix (juite 
defensible, the particular example chosen 
to refute their position is, in this case, un- 
fortunate. 

, In "Grammatical Constructions in the 
Language 4 of the Negro Preschool Child" 
(1968c), Baratz and Povich compare the 

* language development of a group of Head 
Start children with the results obtained 
for middle-class preschoolers, using Lee's 
Developmental vSentenee Type model 
(1966). This article chronologically preced- 
ed the papers discussed above, but prob- 
ably has been pre-empted by them in terms 
of relevance to the deficiency/difference 
issue. It is, nevertheless, important because 
the analytical method used by Baratz and 
Povich is different from that described in 
the articles of Baratz which were discussed 
in the above paragraphs. 

The majority of utterances by the lower- 
class children are on the kernel nhdMrans- 
formational levels of Lee's developmental 
model, according to the investigators. Al- 
though the language of economically im- 
poverished Negro children indicates that 
their language contains a number of struc- 
tures which would be considered as "re- 
stricted forms" when they ar^e compared 



with standard English, they conclude that 
these forms are not only acceptable in 
lower-class dialect, but also indicate a level 
of svntactic development where transfor- 
mations are being used appropriately. In- 
asmuch as the lowcfr-class Negro child is 
using the same forrfis as the lower-class 
Negro adult, Baratz and Povich conclude 
that he has adequately acquired the forms 
of his linguistic environment. 

Although the vast majority of the con- 
troversy over the difference/deficit model, 
in describing speech differences concerns 
the speech of ghetto Negro children, Vin- 
cent P. Skinner looks at the speech of Jow- 
income families in Appalachia from this 
perspective in "Mount ain^te Aren't Really 
Illiterate" ( 1967). Because?! of the paucity of 
material' on Appalachian sjteg&tfc the article 
is mentioned here, despite olSBBk^tha^ it is 
backing in detail. Skinner/'.rfl^ 
note that thiV dialect is a s^yKi 
guage which is quite effective 
municative purposes of the community. The 
dialect spoken by these mountaineers tends 
to preserve a more archaic form of English, 
due to the geographical and social isolation 
of this group from mainstream Ameri- 
can culture. Unfortunately, this article is 
much „too^ brief and t sketchy to be useful 
as-raote than an illustration of the status of 
white nonstandard Appalachian speech as 
a different but equal system. , 

Summary 

We' have seen trrat there is considerable 
difference in how, nonstandard dialects are 
viewed as represented in ERIC documents. 
It should be apparent that one's view of 
this divergence is crucial for our educa- 
tional system. For one, the view of a child's 
dialect will have a direct bearing on teach- 
ers' attitudes toward the dialect with which 
the #ch;ld comes to school. The attitudinal 
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biases toward linguistically adequate hut 
socially stigmatized language varieties is 
no doubt the biggest problem we face. 

There are also practical 1 reasons for 
understanding how nonstandard dialects 
differ from standard English. With respect 
to testing language proficiency, it means 
that we' must strive to design dialect-fair 
measures of language proficiency. Onjy such 
tests can authentically indicate where a 
child is in terms of language development 
Our viewpoint of nonstandard dialects is 
also crucial if we propose teaching standard 
English to nonstandard dialect speakers, 
A thorough understanding of the systematic 
and regular differences between standard 
and nonstandard English must serve as a 
asis for the most effective teaching of 
s t^rTtfercUi^ngl is h in our schools. 
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Interference Phenomena in Language Teaching: 
Their Nature, Extent, and Significance 
in the Acquisition of Standard English* 



Fewer than half of the English speakers 
in the world learned English as a native 
language. Those who did somehow- inter- 
nalized its sound svstern and most of its 
grammatical structures before they eame to 
school—without any help from specialized 
English teachers. Each year, however, 
thousands df students first encounter En- 
glish as a foreign language when they en- 
roll in school, even within the United .States. 
Thousands more learn English as a native 
language in their preschool years but* find 
it is a varietv which is unacceptable to their 
teachers from the first grade on. 

These are our linguistically different 
learners, often our disadvantaged. Because 1 
of an apparently high correlation between 
linguistic divergence from standard English 
and low achievement in our schools, con- 
siderable research on this population has 
been conducted bv educators and linguists. 
The increasing implementation of bilingual 
programs has interested psychologists, 
anthropologists, and sociologists as well, 
f with some resultant gains in our under- 
standing of first- and second-language ac- 
quisition, cultural differences , in styles of 
learning and motivation, ancl additional 
speculation about the relationship of 
thought and language 1 . 



It is time for those of us in education, to 
carefully assess the questions and answers 
which the social sciences have directed to 
the problems of teaching EngliaH^This re- 
port will footf? on the identification of inter- 
ference phenomena: the factors in a stu- 
dent's personality or culture which may get 
in the wav of his acquisition of standard 



0 Reprinted from Elementary English 48:3 (March 
H)7!) 396-405. 



Linguistic Interference 

A common manifestation of interference 
. - is the switching of linguistic codes. These 
codes have usually been thought of as dis- 
tinct languages, but they may be variants 
of a single 1 language, or dialects. Hymes 
( 1967) maintains that no speaker is limited 
to a single linguistic code, and that all 
switch to a code appropriate for signaling 
social intimacy or distance. If such switch- 
ing is to be understood, emphasis must be 
placed on the interaction of language and 
£)ts social contexts. Gaarder comments on 
the significance of iritralingual interference: 

The interference between two closely 
related dialects— such as a nonstandard 
dialect and standard English— is Jar great- 
er than' between two completely dif- 
ferent languages, and the socially signifi- 
cant differences between the standard and 
nonstandard forms may be overshadowed 
by the similarities and fail to present a 
real challenge to the students. ( 1965, 20) 
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The nature of the linguistic interference 
phenomena is provided by structural analy- 
ses of nonstandard Negro .speech and stan- . 
dard Knglish. These' contrastive studies 
provide the same predictive and explana- 
tory functions for areas of . interference in 
monolingual Knglish speakers as contras- 
tive studies of two languages do for bi- 
lingual s. 

Probably the most valuable resource for 
educational use is l.abov's The Study of 
Nonstandard English (1970). He discusses 
the nature of the language and makes 
direct application of the description to the 
classroom teacher. His emphasis is on pre- 
paring teachers to recognize points of lin- 
guistic interference and to adapt methods 
and materials to the actual problems of 
students. 

Labov and others (1968a) produced a 
more technical study of the structural dif- 
ferences between the nonstandard Negro 
English of the northern ghetto areas and 
standard Knglish. Thev explain such inter- 
ference phenomena as the following as dif- 
ferences in low-level rules which affect sur- 
face structure. 

L Simplification of consonant flusters, 
sometimes causing tne deletion of the 
past -ed suffix (v.g/fwalk for walked). 

2r<J1ic negative concord rule, distribut- 
ing 4jic underlying negative particles 
to a widn.rarlge of environments (e.g., 
Don t say notliing, for Dorit say any- 

3. The .absence of third person singular 
•s aiixl the possessive suffix (e.g., He 
* £0, f° r H c PP Cs )- 

Many of the speakers thev tested could 
understand both nonstandard and standard 
forms but produced only the nonstandard. 
'For these native* Knglish speakers, inter- 
fere net* between linguistic codes is occur- 
ring for the most part onjy at the produc- 
tive level. While Knglish-as-a-second-lan- 



guage techniques may be applicable jto 
teaching standard English as a second dia- 
lect, this study shows us that the nature aiwl 
ikeope of the students' interference is prob- 
ably different enough to make standard 
KSL material inappropriate. 

Labov and Cohen (1967) prepared still 
another contrasjivc analysis of phonology 
and grammar including verb tenses, noun 
forms, negatives, pronouns, embedded ques- 
tions, and count and mass nouns. Thev de- 
scribe important interference areas in terms 
of gcneraf\rules which differentiate non- 
standard and standard forms. 

The 'only extensive analysis of southern 
Nt'gro .speech surveyed Ls Williamsons 
(F968) study of high school students in 
Memphis, Tennessee. She provieks^ no sug- 
gestions for language teachers, but her list- 
ing of structures would be helpful in pre-* 
paring instructional materials for students 
in the southeast. Southern Negro speech is 
also the primary source of data for Srhith 
( 1969 ) x&r his discussion of cross -code 
ambiguny as a form of grammatical inter- 
ference. This is /a plausible reason for the 
persistence of some nonstandard forms, 
and one which emphasizes the importance 
of teacher understanding of students' lan- 
guage. 

' Smith and TruUy ( 1968) treat the inter- 
ference of nonstandard Knglish with the 
acquisition of reading skills, specifically the 
^sound-symbol correspondence. They con- 
clude that this interference can be mini- 
mized if the teacher either teaches this cor- 
respondence in terms of the students' dia- 
lect or teaches the standard dialect prior 
to reading. 

Rystrom (1968)* also explores the idea 
of the nonstandard Negro dialect as a source 
of interference in acquiring reading skills. 
He hypothesizes that Negro children could 
be taught to use specified elements of stan- 
dard Knglish in eight weeks, and that this 
would have a significant positive influence 
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on their word reading score when the re- 
lationship between letters and sounds was 
controlled. Pre- and posttcsting in two first 
grade classrooms cause these hypotheses to 
he rejected. The experiment is potentially 
interesting but needs to be replicated with 
a larger sample and wfth more 1 attention 
given to teaching methods *usfd* Since the 
first hypothesis is rejected (the chHdrcn did 



not I( 



Knglish)* the. rejection or affirmation of the 
influence of these clernents on reading 
seems meaningless. 



n to use the elements of standard 



\n clearlv see that contrastive analy- 



sis is still considered a useful tool in iden- 
tifying and explaining points of linguistic 
interference. It is quite obviouslv not suf- 
ficient, however, to explain all of the pcr- 
fornian v errors made 1 hv speakers learning 
Knglisb as a second language or standard 
as a second dialect. While the con- 
linguistic model rnav be improved 
application of ^current theoretical 
pies and techniques, there \\|ill be a 
ing* demand for sensitive teachers 
classroom. And valuable as it max . 
contrastive approach lias seldom 
)plicd to the construction of instruc* 



Knglis 
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by th 
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way of second-language acquisition and are, 
therefore, of central interest to the lan- 
guage teacher. Interference can occur at the 
cognitive level (in selection among possible 
responses), or at the psychomotor level 
(resulting in a "foreign accent"), or it may 
result from "unguided imitative behavior." 
Factors affecting degree of interference* in- 
clude aptitude and intelligence, motivation, 
age (young children are less subject to in- 
terference tlufn older learners), and teach- 
ing methods and materials. 

Krvin-Tripp (1968) provides another 
general discussion of the psychological fac- 
tors in bilingualism. She discusses prob- 
able differences in language learning due to 
the age of the student and suggests looking 
;it performance errors as a distinct type of 
interference which requires analysis of the 
learner's linguistic system as well rts a con- 
trastive analysis of the languages involved. 
'Many of the factors which interfere with 
the linguistic performance of a speaker 
learning Knglish as a second language are 
the same as those affecting a monolingual 
speaker of English (for exafnple, fatigue, 
stress, sentence length, and grammatical 
complexity), but sonic are due to the more 



determining content. As Rivers (1968) re- 
minds is. areas of contrast are points where 
we mi st combat native language interfer- 
ence. I ut the contrasting clement should be 
taught as it functions in the language svs- 
-nnt just at the point of contrast. 



tcm- 



tional material, nor would it be sufficient in complex linguistic and sociolmguistic rules 

which trw* bilingual must learn to control. 
This suggestion is reinforced hv Nemscr 
(1969). 

Diebold (1966) makes the distinction 
betwec'n "coordinate" and "compound" bi- 
lingual s and describes relevant research by 
Lambert and' others. He uses this distinc- 
tion in describing different types of rela- 
tionships between word-pairs in the speak- 
er's Ifmguage systems and their referents, 
ic linguist's but is limited to phenom-j^This model should show areas and degrees 
forgetting and inhibition when first-/ of semantic interference beyond those avail- 
ge habits modify the learning of a able through contrastive linguistic tech- 
niques. 

Carroll (1968) reviews theories of psv- Diebold also discusses the possibility 
etiological interference* and reports manv that cognitive conflict may accompany se- 
psyeh )logical factors which inay get in the man-tic interference in bilinguals. This fob 
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Psychological Interference 

psychologist s specialized definition 
rfercncc docs not coincide exactly 
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lows from the hypothesis that languages 
differ from each other i/i their selection of 
critical semantic features and in their texi- 
caj groupings, or categorization. The na- 
ture of this conflict has been explored in 
discussions of the "Whorfian hypothesis" 
hut its extent and significance to language 
teaching have received little objective at- 
tention. One controlled study is Sisson's 
(1068) use of the Stroop Word Test in a 
bilingual context to measure degrees of in- 
terference. ■ « * 

Niyekawa ( 1968) applies more exten- 
sive tests to the influence vv^hich the' first 
language has on perception, thinking, and 
second language learning. Interference 
phenomena in translation to the second lan- 
guage art* partially accountable in terms of 
the cognitive framework-related to the first 
language. The cognitive framework asso- 
ciated with a particular language and cul- 
ture 

. . . h.is adjustment and survival value in 
that it enables us to economize our effort 
in perceiving only relevant material and 
organizing this material in a culturally 
meaningful way f 1068, 4) 

This also suggests an interference factor for 
students learning a second language which 
mav be impervious to anv of our teaching 
techniques. 

Cognitive factors are also explored by 
Spolskv (1968), who restates (some ques- 
tions regarding the possible differences in 
conceptualization in speakers ofl different 
languages and the possible eflyets of bi- 
♦lingualism on language development. While 
tentative in his conclusions, he suggests a 
possible loss in linguistic ability when two 
languages are learned. One type of inter- 
ference which may operate in second lan- 
guage.Jearning (according to the "balance 
theory") is that only a certain amount of 
language learning-lability may be available 
' to anv 'one individual. If this is divided 



between two languages, • then each wiH be 
wea-ker. 

The discussion of the "coordinate-com- 
pound" distinction is renewed by Mac- 
namara ( 1967) as it relates to the language 
learning contexts. Interference may be 
taught to students bv parents or teachers, 
although effective teaching eliminates as 
much of it as possible. One way interfer- 
ence can be minimized is to keep the lan- 
guage ,of instruction predictable— once 
started in a language, continue to follow 
the rules of that language. 

The interference potential from negative 
attitudes and motivation has been widely 
-recognized. Cowan ( 1968 ) reports that 
Japanese students who have high integra- 
tive motivation (who tend to be somewhat 
"Americanized") learn English better. Low 
integrative motivation interferes with lan- 
guage learning. Taylor and others (1969)- 
support the hypothesis that the ability -to 
pronounce a second language is related to 
"lempathetic capacity" or seilsitivitv to inter- 
personal cues. Others to stress the impor- 
tance of attitude and motivation include 
Gardner ( 1968) -and Zintz (1969). " 

Dugas (1967) reviews sorrj^ of the find- 
ings reported abovAand states the implica- 
tions these have for language teaching. Be- 
cause integrative motivation lessens inter- 
ference, for instance, the teacher should 
look for elements/in the Knglish-spcaking 
community with/which the students might 
want to relate an el make positive references 
to bilingual speakers^ 

Interference phenoVicna in language 
learning have been of considerable jntcrcst 
to psychologists in recent years, and -re- 
ports of their findings arc available in such 
sources as the Journal of Verbal Learning 
and Verbal Behavior. Considering its rel- 
evance to , instructional materials and 
methodology, it seems unfortunate that so 
little in this area is "readily available to 
educators in a less technical form. 
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Cultural Interference 

Langifage is essentially a social phenom- 
enon, learned in a social context, and used 
to communicate with others in a society. 
Some social factors also interfere with lan- 
guage learning or, at least, inhibit the use 
of standard Knglish. Labov and Cohen 
( 1967) define the conflict between dialects 
of Knglish as 

. . ,the problems that follow from the dif- 
ferent uses of language and attitudes to- 
ward language that are characteristic of 
tliese two forms of Knglish. 

They may prove to be even more important 
to the acquisition of standard -English in 
swine contexts than linguistic interference 
factors discussed above. 

Diebold (1966) lists as potential inter- 
ference phenomena the language loyalty 
sentiments of the speaker, the acculturation 
pressures being applied, the dominant or 
more prestigious status of Knglish, socio- 
economic conditions, and the ambivalent 
sentiment in the United States toward 
bilinguajism. Christian (1965) accuses the 
Anglos of a lack of respect for human 
values and lists this and their impatience 
with different cultures as causes of inter- 
ference ;md Anglo unpopularity. Zintz 
(.1969) stresses the importance of teachers 
perceiving differences in values and custom 
as well as in the languages of their stu- 
dents. He includes examples from Mexican 
American, Navajo, Alaskan Indian, and 
Zuni cultures and a useful bibliography of 
minority group studies. 

Krvin-Tripp (1968) lists possible areas 
of interference' as beliefs about the appro- 
priateness of ease of becoming bilingual 
and feelings of social identity. She reports 
Labov s observation that working class boys 
in New York mav have trouble learning the 
speech features of their > women teachers 
because of this last factor. 

Bilingual students may not speak En- 



glish acceptable for classroom use bedpuse 
they contact only the bilingual eoifimuyiity 
•and have no model or social support for 
standard Knglish. The type of linguistic 
interference manifested in switching be- 
tween linguistic codes may be normal lan- 
guage usage in the community, with the 
switching itself carrying social meaning. 
This phenomenon is convincingly docu- 
mented by Lance ( 1969). * 

If a speaker has mastered the appro- 
priate code-switching rules, the interference 
phenomena deterring the use of standard 
Knglish are not so much linguistic (the? 
use of native-language forms in place of 
Knglish) as social (identity with the bi- 
lingual rather than monolingual commu- 
nity). If the choice of codes includes stan- 
dard Knglish for use when that is appra- 
priate (as in school), the term interference 
mav no longer accurately describe code- 
switching. 

Labov and others ( 1968b) deal with the 
functional differences of nonstandard Negro 
Knglish and standard forms. They describe 
the relationship of school performance and 
reading to the vernacular culture*, overt at- 
titudes toward language, and other social 
factors. Thev find the cultural conflict be- 
tween the value systems of the two groups a 
greater contributor, to reading failure than 
the structural conflict between the linguistic 
systems. It is also noteworthy that Labov 
finds much greater verbal capacities in 
ghetto children than do other studies, 

Dugas (1967) argues ~ that language 
functions need to be taken into account in 
preparing teaching material, but his sugges- 
tions mav be called into question using the 
same criteria. Dugas claims language ma- 
terial should be on a more informal levefto 
permit social mobility. This, will be true if 
the purpose of language instruction is com- 
plete acculturation to a monolingual society; 
-hut, if the student lives in a bilingual com- 
munity, he needs the more formal English 
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of teachers and -books. He may not need 
or want to use the style of fcmglish appro- 
priate only with family or friends (Troike, 
\ 1971). 

Many have recognized the importance 
of collecting and disseminating more infor- 
mation about social factors affecting lan- 
guage learning, ami some specific proce- 
dures have been suggested. . Hudnyckyj 
(1967) suggests a model for comparing 
"cultures in contact" similar to a linguistic 
model foT eontrastive analysis. He identi- 
fies the interference from conflicting cul- 
tural patterns as "cultural accents." 

TJie conference report on Styles of 
'Learning Among American Indians (1969) 
provides a basic resource for teachers of 
culturally diverse students, although pre- 
senting many more -questions than answers. 
It points out how little we know about 
different learning styles and conflicting 
value systems and social structures. The 
. primary value of this document to edu- 
cators may be in pointing out that there 
are such' basic differences which are poten- 
tial points of interference in learning. The 
recommendations" for background studies, 
related research projects, direct dtftdics and 
research, -.and pilot projects should also 
provide an outline for research with other 
ethnic minorities. 

Unfortunately, reports of research fol- 
lowing these guidelines are either past due 
or not yet readily accessible through such 

channels as KRTQ 

j 

Educational Interference 
There are several factors in schools 
themselves which get in the way of stu- 
dents learning English. Whe're these exist, 
they include unsuitable instructional ma- 
terial, bad teaching methods, educational 
segregation of minority groups, and nega- 
tive attitudes oil the part of school per- 
sonnel. 

Some of these negative attitudes toward 
O 
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linguistically and culturally diverse stu- 
dents are also recorded in ERIC docu- 
ments: 

. . . that sardonic chicano sense of humor . . . 
. . . the touchy pride of the chicano . . . 
. . . the chicano herd instinct . . . 

We find an educator rejecting the stu- 
dents' native language: 

If (the student) elects to speak English 
in a scfiool where the majority use Span- 
ish, it takes a strength of will few possess. 

Under normal circumstances the bijin- 
gual teacher or coach who speaks Spanish 
to the student and encourages the student 
* 4o speak Spanish in return is likely doing 
the student* a disfavor since, it does nothing 
to .promote his linguistic ability and can 
easily IcOp fuse him 'in his attitudes. 

Professors, too, sdmCtimes make value 
judgements on students' language: 

He speaks Spanish with his playmates. 
But it is an impoverished Spanish, a lan- 
guage which has been culturally "behead- 
ed" by its forced separation from its own 
literary heritage. • 

The fact that the r pupil's home lan- 
guage is a colloquial Spanish may be only 
one additional handicap, no more important 
.than other cultural handicaps, - • 

Oaarder ( L965) states that the greatest 
barrier to the Mexican-American child's 
success in school is that those schools want 
him to grow up as another Anglo. 

This he cannot do except by, denying 
himself and his family and his forbears, a 
form of masochism which no society should 
demand of its children. ( 1965, 20) 

The extent of such interference phenom- 
ena cannot be determined by a survey of 
the literature, but ^partial remedies are 
available. In a collection of reports, Gaar- 
der (1965) and Lado (1965) make con- 
crete suggestions about how such educa- 
tional interference may be overcome. 

1. Do not' legislate against using the 
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native language; this builds hostility 
Joward English. 

2. Establish bilingual programs, in which 
English is taught as a second lan- 
Ruage. 

3. Understand dialect variations in En- 
glish and the students.' language, in- 
cluding their functions in society. 

4. Teach dialect switching, not replace- 
ment of "incorrect" with "correct." 

The understanding of dialects is also 
important in the development of instruc- 
tional material. (Jumper/ (1967) points out 
the .hazards of relying solely on contrastivc 
analyses of standard language's spoken by, 
"ideal speakers living in a homogeneous 
community" (lllbomskv, 1965,-51). Ma-, 
terial prepared in English or *the "first lan- 
guage of the*' student needs to take into 
account * th« regional and social dialect 
which he speaks— or still another "foreign 
language*" is added to his linguistic milieu, 
often without being recognized as such by 
educators. 

Ileflernan-Cabrera (1969) provides an 
easy to understand review of traditional 
ESL methodology, suggests scope and se- 
quence for content at vari(jfJ^levels of in- 
struction, and "includes a cnreklist for the 
evaluation of texts. 

Heading methodology and materials for 
speakers of nonstandard Fmglish arc pre- 
sented by Baratz and" SJiuy (1969). Ma- 
terials afe prepared so that sounds and 
words associated with written symbols will 
correspond with sounds and words, in the 
students' speech, They recommend using 
only forms, the students use and hear. 

Eabov and Cohen (1967) also provjdc 
teaching suggestions for speakers of non- 
standard Negro English. They stress keep- 
ing in mind the systematic distinction made . 
in each dialect, rather than the actual 
sounds themselves. Trying to correct each 
"mistake" rather than deal with systematic 
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clilferences is ineffective and will frustrate 
students. It should be* remembered that 
this, artalysjs and the teaching suggestions 
arc directed to fhe urban northeast. The 
reported merger of\ pin and pen, for in- 
stance, ran not be treated as a nonstandard 
feature in parts of^TeraiSj^wjjjijv thejvstfwels 
pre 'not distinguished in standard speech. 

Of all areas of possible interference 
surveyed, ERIO is most helpful in provid- 
ing extensive bih^gra'phies of instructional 
material for teaching English as a second 
language at every age level. MoTe informa- 
tion is needed on teaching standard En- 
glish as a second dialect, but this need has. 
obviously" been recognized and is being met 
through these channels by Labov, Shuy, 
and other highly competent sociolinguists. 

No static body of information on Inter- 
ference phenomena would suffice in this 
time of rajpid change in linguistic theory, 
new cmpnasis on cultural factors in edu- 
cation, experimental teaching models, and 
ambivulent feelings toward diversity in 
classrooms, The ERIC document repro- 
duction service now offers the fastest and 
m6st complete single resource on these 
"varied factors. The very bulk of currently 
avaifable material, however, makes the 
idea of more preselection and evaluation of 
documents by experts in the fields attrac- 
tive to busy educators. It mav soon be es- 
sential i£ efficiency and effectiveness are to 
be maintained. 

r 
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When Should Instruction in a 
Second Language or Dialect Begin?" 



The optimum^tarting time for foreign or 
second language instruction has been a 
subject of considerable discussion for many ^ 
years. Periodically, , articles (1; 5, 10, 27, 
28) appear under this title or with consid- 
erable segments of their text under this 
heading tod report the nature of the au- 
thor's observations and experiences. Reports 
are issued which describe experiments^ n 
curriculum planning for foreign language 
in the elementary school (FLES). Other re- 
ports describe the beneficial effect of FLES 
instruction on such diverse aspects of 
knowledge as science, citizenship educa- 
tion, and arithmetic (22) and explore the 
intellectual apd attitudinal "changes (5, 12, 
,31) in the individual attributable to'early 
•foreign language, (FL) instruction (32)". 
" Throughout, the assumptions are that the 
optimum ( age to start FL, instruction is in 
childhood, from six years of age or before 
until puberty; that FL learning is somehow 
monlwperfectly and more naturally acquired 
during this age period; ,and that the adult, 
aj though capable of learning a FL, must do 
so at the expense of more effort than the 
child for equal 5 results. Should the adult 
learner manage to master the FL by hard 
effort, he would still indicate" his late-in-life 
acquisition of language by imperfect or 
foreign pronunciation. 

•Reprintectfrom Elementary English 48:5 (May 
1 97 1 ) 551-558r * 



Yet many of these statements and as- 
sumptions are entirely unsupported by hard 
evidence which would either, prove or dis- 
prove the validity of one or the other con- 
jecture. Judged by scientific standards of 
reproducibility and reference, most pub- 
lished reports are inadequate so far as num- 
bers of individuals studied, reasonable 
plans of investigation, adequate length of 
time for observation, identification of char- 
acteristics and traits, and so forth. In fact, 
the number of studies concerned with such 
topics is extraordinarily low. 

Thirty topic titles from ERIC were ex- 
amined exhaustively for the years 1966 
through 1970. These topics titles (see ac- 
companying table) covered the range of 
attributes usually associated with FL or 
second dialect learning. Approximately 
twenty-four hundred titles were examined 
in abstract. 1 From this number, ninety-five 
were scanned and forty-four were examined 
in detail. Of* the original total, only 1.9 
percent were found to be relevant. An 
earlier study (4), for the period 1960-1965, 
found onl/ sixteen items out of fifty thou- 
sand listed under language learning in the 
Psychological Abstracts. The Annual^ lie- 
view of Psychology for 1966 reviewed the 
period 1958-1966 and found only 328 refer- 



1 Approximate because of topic cross-listing; one 
article may have been listed under several topic 
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enees. The investigators at that time com- 
mented (11)^^11) view of the volume of 
learning researcK the lack of studies of 
second language Requisition is shocking." 
This author' must agree. There is no more 
important subject An today's schools which 
has less attention paid to it than foreign or 
second language or dialect learning. 

The total number of studies " appears 
large but is quit*- small in - proportion to 
subject importance and, wjiat may be more 
to the point, most are reports of the unveri-. 
fiable observations of individuals in . the 
classroom. Controlled experiments are few 
and far between. With slight exceptions, 
rortxst authors assume thit their individual 
observations are completely valid and itheir 
deductions generalizable to all situations on 



the basis of the scantiest of evidence. Many 
of these authors assume that the learning 
of a foreign or a second language follows 
the same pattern as the learning, of a first 
language or dialect, that the stages txf ac- 
quisition are. the same for both first and 
second language, and that the techniques 
and methods of acquisition are applicable 
to all situations. Farther, it is generally as- 
sumed that the child has an innate superi- 
ority in foreign language learning to that 
possessed by the adult: a special compe- 
tence that disappears with age and is lost 
to the adult learner. 

There are several theories of language 
learning which have^been used to explain 
the apparent ease with which the child 
masters a second language. Of these, two of 
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the more attractive arc imprinting ( and 
tietiro-mtc>cuhir plasticity (25, 26). 2 

Imprinting is a process similar tp the 
physical analogue of photography. The 
child is exposed to language as film is ex- 
posed to light and, on development, is 
found to have acquired the ability to speak 
.is the film is found to have acquired a visu- 
al image. As with film, the theory goes, so 
with children, for old film cannot produce 
an image nor can the older individual de- 
prived of language in early life learn to 
speak. Imprinting has been demonstrated 
in manv animals, A duckling immediately 
on hatching will attach itself to the first 
large moving object it encounters and will 
act toward that object as though it were its. 
mother. The same imprinting occurs with 
chicks and with "other young fowl. How- 
'ever, fmprintmg appears to be specific, to 
the fowls for there is little evidence of such 
a process in the other animals. 

Neuromuscular plasticity (particularly 
of tliY brain) implies the general malleabili- 
ty of the individual rather much in the same 
fashion that wax mav be molded while 
warm but becomes firm and immobile, re- 
taining its impressed shape, when cold. In 
^his sense, the child is felt to be more pli- 
able than the older adult. The theory relies 
on severaixjbservable facts-f>f development. 
One of the more eommonlv cited is the 
series of observations based on brain studies 
and the associated ^research on aphasia. In 
such, studies, it was noted that the brain- 
injured individual commonly suffered from 
aphasia as a result of the infqrv; age is 
apparently not a factor in such cases for the 
severity of aphasia in similar injuries is 
approximately the same for tire young axul 
the old. However, recovery is more rapid 
and more complete for the child than for 



L> \ third whiih is sometimes presented is the lan- 
Hiiai^e ••pre ifjritv of the human sprues: the child 
is iunateh predisposed to lani^ua^e and achieves 
huioi'tmess thrminh it. 



the older pej on, with the turning point for 
speed and completeness of recovery being 
the age period ten to fourteen (18). Cou- 
pled with such observations, are the well- 
known facts that recovery from such mis- 
haps as a broken bone or a wound is more 
rapid for the younger person. Such research 
and observations are , cited in conjunction 
with the ^observable development T)f the 
child, wljo must crawl before he can walk 
and who must babble before he can talk. 

It is also known that there are develop- 
mental changes in the chemical makeup of 
the body. "From such observations, it has 
been argued that as the percentage makeup 
of such chemical compounds in the body 
varies with age so, too, will associated 
abilities derived from the presence or ab- 
sence of such compounds. Hence, if we 
could sample the chemical makeup of the 
human body and contrast it with the chemi- 
cal makeup of the average norma) popula- 
tion, we might be able to state whether an 
individual 'was above or below the norm 
in development. As an incidental benefit, 
we would be able to properly place the 
individual in a school program and could 4 * 
then prepare' materials specifically suited' to 
his needs. This is an enticing idea. What 
could be more attractive than to step into 
a laboratory arid emerge with a prescrip- 
tion for an academic curriculum (17)? 
However, though many people believe that 
•citing fish for its phosphorus-based com- 
pounds is good for the brain, which has a 
higher percentage of phosphorus-based 
compounds than any other part of the body, 
there is onlv limited support for this view 
(3, 15). Since the compounds which are 
associated with language ability develop 
over time and reach the adult plateau at 
age ten, at which they remain for the great- 
er part of the individual's lifetime (through 
age sixty), one must infer that language 
learning ability becomes greater as age 
progresses to age ten. 

31 . * 
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It is open to serious question whether in- 
formation derived from the investigation of 
the rates of recovery from accidental dam- 
age to the brain is related to the ability to 
acquire a second language, foHn the form- 
er case we are concerned with the regain- 
ing of a facility once possessed but now 
lost, while in the latter ease we* are con- 



cerned with the acquisition of a|*neyp fa- 
cility. It is questionable whether acquisi- 
tion of a second language is at aN similar 
in its procedures to the acquisition of the 
first language. Additionally, we must also 
question whether all languages are ac- 
quired in the same way. Further, we\ must 
consider the implications of a theory which 
suggests it is easier^ to master a subject! skill 
when the faculties of the individual art in- 
complete than when the faculties arc com- 
plete. 

There are apparently two assumptions 
which are in operation here: (1) that lan- 
guage skills are simple things to accjuirc 
within a specific amount of time for the 
vounger learner; and (2) that the adult is 
incapable of mastering these skills at some 
later stage in life. Both are seriously open 
to question. 

If we assume that proficiency in language 
is a simple thing, we overlook the obvious, 
i.e.,- language training in one's native lan- 
guages tends to continue throughout one's 
life and academic career. Indeed, the time 
spent on natiye language learning is exten- 
sive and continues from first grade through 
college. Most colleges provide freshman 
English courses which are designed to 
remedy student deficiencies (this after 
twelve years of language study and use in 
the grades) and continue this instruction in 
the native language at least through the 
sophomore year. This evidence alone indi- 
cates that language learning is not a simple 
short-term process. To believe that young 
children can learn languages easily and 
without effort is to overlook the experience 



of teaching anything at the primary stages. 
"Even such relatively simple skills as the 
elements of reading or the handling of 
numbers have proved to be more complex 
than was first thought . . . and it would be 
most surprising if foreign languages were 
to present fewer problems^than the teach- 
ing of particular skills in the mother 
tongue." (29:107) 

It is also misleading to expect the cjiild 
to perform more adequately in language 
learning than does the adult. "There is no 
direct evidence that the child has a special 
language learning competency absent in the 
adult." (2:334) 

How long is it before wc can say that a . 
child has mastered his native language? 
We do not know with any precision. . . . 
Even if the speed of acquisition was known, 
on what grounds would one be justified in 
describing it as "astonishing"? Is it so as- 
tonishing if one is- convinced that for Jive 
or more years the child is working very 
hard and for long hours on mastering lan- 
guage? (14:117) 

In many cases, there is evidence which in- 
dicates that both child and adult are equal- 
ly proficient when it is a matter of second 
language acquisition. 

In a study of the ability of young Ameri- 
can children and American adults to iden- 
tify and reproduce the pharyngeal frica- 
tives of Arabic, there was no evidence that 
children are better than adults at this par- 
ticular task (34). To a certain extent, where 
cognitive awareness was an aid, the adults 
wete very slightly more proficient than the 
younger child. In another study of Spanish- 
speaking children w/lio had been speaking 
English in the UnitoaStates for up to eight 
years 1 after their arrival from Cuba, it was 
noted that no child had achieved native 
pronunciation even though he arrived in 
the United States prior to the age of five, 
and hitd resided here for eight years (%\ 
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.3-11), The assumption of native proficiency 
in language acquired by children after 
short exposure is apparently misleading. It 
was observed, however, that there is posi- 
tive correlation between length of contact 
with the second language and the degree of 
pronunciation control, with long term resi- 
dents tending to he nwre proficient than 
short term residents, regardless of age. Ft 
may be that the child appears to be su- 
perior to the adult since he tends to learn 
and use his language in context, while the 
adult tends to learn his language in a non- 
context situation within the classroom with 
little relevance to the actual place of ulti- 
mate use. 

When one considers the experience de- 
rived from intensive language programs 
established solely for adult language in- 
struction, some rather striking results are 
noted. Most adults manage to perform quite 
well in a second language after a short 
period of study. The Peace Corps normally 
sends its members overseas after 350 to 400 
hours of language instruction with .the ex- 
pectation they will function adequately in 
the performance of their assignments. The 
men at the Foreign Service Institute and 
the Defense Language Institutes seldom re- 
ceive as many as 2000 hours of language 
training, even for the most difficult of the 
languages taught, where maximum profi- 
ciency in oral and written ability is re- 
^titfc^l. When one contrasts adult and child 
performances (keeping in mind, however, 
motivational and learning condition differ- 
ences), it appears that an adult is far more 
capable a language learner than is a child. 
One researcher states: 

[I In terms of amount learned, the adult is 
five times as efficient as the child. . . . 
Adult language incapacity is probably due 
more to the adverse circumstances of most 
second language^ learning rather than to 
the later loss of an innate facultv. (7:2) 



"Children, in short, do not learn language*- 
with miraculous case." (28:15) 

From this evidence one must, conclude 
that where language learning is the only 
item under consideration, there is no opti- 

* mum age for language study and second 
■language acquisition. Language learning is 

possible with equal ease/ difficulty whether 
theYstudent is young anjl in the first grade 
or old and thinking of retiring. This ability 
to acquire a second language is maintained 
throughout' childhood, youth, and middle 
age given, comparable conditions for learn- 
ing and study. "Among adults of age 20-60, 
age has very little to do with success in 
learning a language, . . (6:14) In old age 
some changes are observable, for, although 
the ability to remember is the same in vouth 
and old age, memory is not so much a 
function of age as\t is of degree of learn- 
ing. The old person takes longer to learn a 
set amount of material than does his mid- 
dle-aged or youthful counterpart (21), % 

This conclusion would seem to contradict 
the mass of experiential evidence with re- 
gard to language' learning, and suggestions 
that other factors beside those solely at- 
tributable to language fluency are being 
evaluated. When the literature on the sub- 
ject is examined, it becomes apparent that 
most writers are equating, degree of sociali- 
. zation with language skill, usually on the 

* basis of pronunciation alone. There is evi- 
dence that pronunciation alone, of all the 
skills associated with language use, is age 
related. "Pronunciation is the only part of 
language learning that is chiefly imitative, " 
(23:2-4) "There is solid basis for the belief 
that young children can acquire good pro- 
nunciation more rapidly and easily than 
adults under* normal conditions." (6:13) 

When language learning is examined 
from the point of view that pronunciation 
» is the most significant factor for the evalua- 
tion of language proficiency, then many of 
the difficulties with regard to the optimum 
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age for the introduction of ;i second lan- 
guage disappear. The only solution is.to^)c- 
gin the language learning process as early 
as possible. The Modern Language Asso- 
ciation sponsored a conference in 1 953 
which was concerned with foreign lan- 
guages in the elementary school. Willi par- 
ticipants such as Frances llg and Werner 
Leopold, the conferees indicated their be- 
lief that "Birth is the ideal starting time v for 
second language learning." (23:2-4) Only 
by starting at such an early age would 
proper performance in pronunciation be 
accomplished. ' 

We may winder at the reason for such 
heavv emphasis on pronunciation. There is 
little reason to believe, and ample evidence 
to disprove, the holding that pronunciation 
is in anv wav an indication of special lan- 
guage competence. Much research has 
shown that perfect communication is pos- 
sible without perfect pronunciation. The 
redundancies implicit in language are such 
that mispronunciation is one of the least 
handicaps to communication. 

r During early 1971, national television 
presented the heads of states of Kgvpt. 
Iran, South Vietnam, West (iermany, Mexi- 
co, and Chile making statements in En- 
glish and responding to news interviewers. 
Not one of these individuals failed to com- 
municate adequately despite obvious Im- 
perfections in English pronunciation. This 
draws us to the conclusion that pronuncia- 
tion, per sc. is unimportant unless, in fact, 
a particular variety of. pronunciation is held 
to be the onlv appropriate standard. In such 
instances of social pressure, we must make 
our judgments not so much on the basis of 
learning theory as we must on a social or 
cultural basis (30). bv any society which 
values pronunciation as the distinguishing 
mark of language capability, the optimal 
age for the acquisition of this capability is 
as sopji as possible hi life, for social evalua- 
tion begins in the crib. 



Is it possible to teach a second or a for- 
eign language as early as that? Clearly the 
answer depends on parental proficiencies 
and is beyond the scope of our capabilities 
to provide at this time. But we caji provide 
language instruction from the earliest 
school years. Many countries in Asia, which 
require a particular language as a common 
means of communication for their popula- 
tion, begin second language instruction in 
the first or second vear of primary school 
(28:11-28). No difficulties arc experienced 
l^v the students in adjusting to the second 
language at that time. 

Satisfactory results are reached prior to 
literacy, simultaneously with it, and follow- 
ing it. . . . Oral command of the language 
may precede reading and writing of the 
fiist language, although reading and writ- 
ing of the -second language should he de- 
layed until reading and writing in the first 
language is established. . . . Initially, read- 
ing aiuf writing should be presented in one 
language al/me and that language to be 
the m»srT^pedic!lt. ,, (28:15) 

Bilingiun instruction has been found ac-' 
eeptable in New York City in kindergarten 
( 13) and with prekindergartrn Head Start 
schools (9). These programs have reported 
excellent results with no negative effects 
observed in the children's use of language 
( 16). Additionally, it has been shown that 
the language differences are not important 
barriers to* communication and cognitive 
•development for preschool clytdren (21) 
and that bilingualism does not impair ver- 
bal performance (27). 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of 
sound language learning is not that it must 
start early in life but rather that the con- 
tact with language must be continuous over 
a period of years. "The time spent in foreign 
language study is more crucial than the age 
at which instruction is begun. " (33:84) This 
allows the student to finish what he has 
started and, with sufficient time available,. 
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alloujs for the proper continuity for' foreign 
language in" the school curriculum. Success- 
ful foreign language learning must become; 
pttrt of the total educational process (8) 
rather than an ..afterthought or occasional 
nicety to be indulged when the school dis- 
trict has spare federal funds. 

One of the most cogent arguments for start- 
ing a language m the early stages of the 
primary school is that practice can he 
planned over a period of years (28:15). 

For various reasons, new program innova- 
tions seem to be easier to introduce in the 
early school"* years. There are fewer prob- 
lems about previous curricular offerings and 
the proper placement of the student. This 
alone may justify an early start. 

Summary 

Hesearch, though, seriously lacking in 
many respects regarding the acquisition of 
a second language, does provide some an- 
swers to the question of the optimum point 
or grade level for beginning second lan- 
guage instruction. There are three possible 
answers which require situational clarifica- 
tion before theV can be applied: 

(1) 11 communication in the second lan- 
guage is all that is required, such 
instruction may be postponed to the 
time ol need or the period immedi- 
ately preceding that time, regardless 
of the age of the student. There is 
no discernible difference between 
the child and the adult in language 
learning skills. In fact, the adult 
tends to be more efficient than the 
child in such a learning situation. 

(2) If pronunciation skill is of consid- 
erable social importance 4 , as is usual- 
ly the case, then language study 

, ^ must begin as early as possible. Pref- 
• ** ' erably, such study should begin in 

fehe kindergarten or nurserv school 

stage. 



(3) If school expediency is of consider- 
able significance due to the unavail- 
ability of teachers, funds, or similar 
reason, the actual grade of language 
, introduction is of less importance 
than the establishment of a continu- 
ous sequence of offerings which will 
provide the requisite amount of ex- 
posure time (at least thirty' minutes 
daily) for the appropriate period- 
needed to achieve the desired pro- 
ficiency/ This period is usually held 
* to be four to six years of academic 
exposure for such goals as social 
t communication, job-associated com- 
petencies, and the 1 like. 
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Listening and Response Theory: 

Implications for Linguistically Different Learners" 



At least once in a semester the teacher 
or supervisor of a group of non-English 
speakers wistfully considers the case of the 
little missionary girl in a far country. Near- 
ly everyone has heard of this little girl 
carried off to a distant place where her 
only playmates spoke another language. 
Within six months the little girl not only 
spoke the language but interpreted fof 
mother at the market and for father in his 
preaching. Undoubtedly adored by the 
neighbors, she charmed the rulers of trje 
province, fell in love with a* leading citi- 
zen, and later brought peace between na- 
tions because of her linguistic ability and 
understanding. 

Linguists and pseudo-linguists ponder 
such stories— which are legion— and try to 
make useful hypotheses to apply to second- 
language teaching generally. Actually, if 
we were to describe all the ways the re- 
sulting theories have been applied and mis- 
applied, we could write several volumes. 
The truth is that there are numerous chil- 
dren of both sexes and many nationalities 
and levels of intelligence with experiences 
similar to that of American missionary chil- 
dren. This interchange and development of 
multilingual children is constantly recorded 
in Europe, Africa, and border areas in 
America. The complexity of the languages 
concerned is not a factor with a five year 
old child. 



•Reprinted from Elementary English 47:8 (De- 
cember 197G) 1080-1 ft88. 



The "missionary-child" philosophy is fre- 
quently seen in our school systems. It is 
sometimes thought that to drop a child into 
a given language system will, after a period 
of adjustment, result in the child's learning 
that language. We have sorted children 
into "A" groups and "B" groups, slow 
groups and fast groups, and so forth, in an 
effort to abet the process. Usually the teach- 
er is 0 left thinking there is " less to the 
missionary-child theory than meets the eye 
—and the supervisor is left with a large 
group of lagging children. 

Intermediate and advanced-level schools 
also try the theory, putting the teenagers 
wit)i their peers and hoping that they will 
absorb English. Upward-Bound students 
in the El Paso area are nearly all deficient 
in English even after ten to twelve years of 
work in classrooms where the only lan- 
guage has been English. "Educational im- 
migrants" from every country and speaking 
every tongue are enuring our universities 
with English abilities from zero to native- 
speaker level. 

There are a number of questions that 
require rather immediate answers, hopeful- 
ly based on valid research data. Are struc- 
tured programs or informal oral-language 
activities more desirable when learners bring 
to the learning, environment inadequate 
listening-speaking vocabularies and im- 
mature and/ or nonstandard^ntence struc- 
tures? Is listening alone enough to over- 
come language deficiencies? How pertinent 
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to school demands arc the experiences or 
backgrounds linguistically different learners 
bring to .school? Are learning experiences 
in school adequate for learners with non- 
standard language unless structured oral 
language drift is provided; initially- and/or 
subsequently? ^ 

The principal difficulty with what is 
available in print in this entire area is that 
there is practically none of what we might 
call barer data. Many theories are offered 
and assertions made, but there is no factual 
material to support them. What "is the ideal 
age for a person to begin second language 
study? What is the ideal class size for 
the ' ESL group? Unde> what conditions 
and to whom does the bilingual child use 
each of his languages? What is the,rcla- - 
tion, in the Southwest, between the nurn- 
ber of Spanish surnames and the number of 
Spanish-speakers? HOwJong must the av- 
erage ESL course be to' achieve mastery, 
and how do we measure mastery? These 
are all reasonable questions, and perhaps 
we all have ideas as to how they should be 
answered— lmt where is the factual proof 
of the answer to any one of thern? 

Obviously this is the kind of evidence we 
need before we can really begin jcoming to 
grips with our problems— how can one solve 
a problem without knowing what it is?— and 
it is only now beginning to be formulated, 
To date, the literature- can offer us very 
little but opinions. Enlightened opinions, 
to be sure, but opinions still. 

The technique of submerging a child into 
the school system is frequently subscribed 
to by supervisors, advocated by principals, 
and hesitatingly entered into by teachers. 
Some results are more than satisfactory and 
some are disastrous. Literature on ten clung 
English as a second language (ESL) ,is 
available but many officials are ignorant of 
it, others avoid it, and it is still new enough 
so that educators are widely suspicious. 
However, the regional Educational Re- 
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search Information Getters (ERIC]) are a 
prime source of information. This paper 
contains basic information- from those cen- 
ters pertinent to. the questions raised in the 
preceding paragraph. 

The key to language learning could be 
listening and repetition. The Spanish- 
speaking eonquerers of the Philippines as- 
sumed for decades that the conquered peo- 
ple were not capable of speaking Spanish, 
and in fact they were never included in 
conversations. During the subsequent rev- 
olution Spanish officials were amazed to 
know the natives had been understanding 
and reporting their conversation for years. 

Some of those urging the listening-rep- 
etition technique have come from among 
the missionaries. One of the respected 
scholars of our day Is Eugene Nida, Sec- 
retary for Translations of the American 
Hible Society. His Learning a Foreign Lan- 
guage (1957) is readable and profitable 
for both the layman and the linguist. Nida 
advocates and catalogues listening tech- 
niques when learning a foreign language. 

Chapter Three of Learning a Foreign 
Langtiage is entitled "Learning by Listen- 
ing" and is in turn divided into two parts: 
(1) Passive Listening and (2) Selective 
Listening. While listening selectively, the 
individual is instructed to listen for intona- 
tion, systematic similar sounds in minimal 
pairs, and then words, phrases, and gram- 
matical forms. Nida (1957, 36) says selec- 
tive listening will tend to make "ruts in our 
brains." This is a statement similar to those 
made by pattern drill advocates in other 
publications. The chapter closes with the 
suggestion that the learner listen to him- 
self (by tape recorder). 

Selective listening is entirely different 
from the passive mental attitude displayed 
by some students when they are in a 
"forced feeding" situation. The instructor 
takes a part in the education of his lan- 
guage student and shows him when to lis- 
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^ten and "what to listen for in conversation 
of pattern. The instructor also gives the 
adult student an understanding of and sym- 
patic with the approach being used. Sys- $ 
tematie drill serves to establish listening 
and reproduction skills a^s habit. The stu- 
dent can be trained to listen for certain 
patterns bv instruction- intermingled with 
practice. Lado's. (1964) use of the term 
overlcitrniiitt describes .the theoretical ba- 
sis for such systematic drills. 

Nida (1^)7) indicates that the "sub- 
mersion technique"' is actually a listening 
process, (fenerations of successful language 
learners liavc undoubtedly used many of 
the techniques described by Nida. 

Asher ( 1966) describes a process which 
involves the student more fully than the 
Selective listening just described. As the 
nauV suggests, more than the ear is oc- 
cupied. The tlmorv is summed up for our 
purpose by the following quote: 

. . . the dat.i suggested some provocative 
theoretical implications. For example, 
could the strategy of the total physical 
response account lor the pu/./ling lad that 
children living in a foreign country achieve 
in a short time the fluency of native speak 
erv while the parents of these children 
niav struggle Unsuccessfully for years to be 
lliwnit?"\Snin<; t theories suggest that an ex- 
planation may be imprinting <>r neurologi- 
cal difleieix es. [A reference to speech 
and biain mechanisms. 1 However, still an- 
other possibility is that children tend to 
use the technique of a total ph\sical re- 
sponse while their parents do not. Much 
ol children's plav is language synchronized 
with physical locomotion of the entire 
bod\ (i.e., "Come on. Tommy, let's ride 
our bikes!") By contrast, most language 
' for adults niav be quite independent of 
> physical action. Adults tend to* be rather 
stationary and inert when thev transmit or 
receive language 1 (i.e., "Hello, John, Any- 
thing new toda* ? A babv girl, eh? Well, 
congratulations. " ) 

With the strategy of the total physical 
response, adults seemed -to understand 
.complex foreign utterances in an incred- 



ibly short 
I960, 81) 



amount of training. (Asher, 
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Asher has much more to say on the sub- 
ject, and unlike the presentation of many 
language-learning theories,' Ins is supported 
bv thorough documentation. Tbe article 
repays close study. Clearly, some of the 
most effective language teaching efforts, 
especially with young children, have al- 
ways been Qf the sort he describes. The 
skeptic can quickly be converted by watch- 
ing a good primary teacher in the class- 
room or on the playground, involving her 
group in play activities which always have 
'sneaky," clearly-structured underlying 
/mguistie purpose*. Incidentally, the total- 
ity of the physical response is the pupil's, 
not the instructor's. The teacher doesn't 
have to be an athlete. 

This total-phvsical-rcsponse thetfry would 
seem to contradict, at Icasrt to a degree, the 
idea that a student learns language merely 
bv bearing it, which is perhaps implicit in 
the idea of selective listening. Many stu- 
dents, of course, do not really hear the 
target language at all. Naturally, the whole 
vital question of motivation enters into the 
picture. An unmotivated, unwilling student 
can effectively resist any effort to teach him, , 
no matter bow well documented, scientific/ 
or effective the method may be in other cir- 
cumstances. It is entirely possible that sonic 
of tin- effectiveness of the total-physical- 
rcsponso. approach may be in helping to 
supply motivation. This is of particular im- 
portance in* the kind of situation so common 
in out Southwest, where a student is 
dumped into a school environment of 
strange language noises which it is assumed 
he will magically master. What happens 
usually is that he instead turns on a magi- 
cal iwntal filter which enables him to be 
surrounded by language noise that he never 
reallv hears. 

Tin* problem of the nonhearer becomes 
more acute in areas where two languages 
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exist side by side, but only one of them has 
^ political, economic, and social prestige, as 
• sadly, enough often happens in parts of Jhe 
United States. Often then the speaker-of the 
"lesser" language comes to the learning of 
the dominant language with well developed 
resentments and hostilities against it. It is ' 
frequently an act of approved defiance to 
resist the new tongue. We can contrast this 
with our little missionary child who is 
swimming in a sea of approval. Mother and 
father and playmates approve, the mission 
br^ard applauds, the little learner's motiva- 
tion skyrockets— with perhaps an attendant 
sharpening pf aural perception. 

The studqnt who is -a foreign national 
doesn't have the samfc involvement with 
the same social issues which "affect the 
native-born minority groups, but he has his 
own problems. Often l^p has heard English 
very little, or has acquired nonstandard 
patterns. Today, too; his dream of coming 
to the United States to be saturated in an 
atmospheie qf English is often frustrated, 
for colleges^and universities now often have 
such large^rjlonie.iof foreign students 'that 
the speaker of almost any language can all- 
too-easily . find an environment jHSt like 
home, linguistically speaking. 

Institutions bordering on*Canada or Mex- 
ico or those in tjjc Caribbean, often have 
large influxes of French- or Spanish-speak- 
ing students. In its International Science 
Program, The University of Texas at El 
Paso is host to more than 300 students from 
its neighboring city of Juarez, Mexico alone 
—all, of course, native Spanish speakers. 
Though these students are from upper 
middle class Mexican society/ with some 
exposure to English, usually about 50 per- 
cent of them fail first-semester freshman 
English—in a course designed for foreign 
students— and rely heavily on the Univer- 
sity's offerings taught in Spanish in intro- 
ductory physics, and so forth, 

What is the listening program of such 



a Juarez student? He speaks and hears 
Spanish at every opportunity. When he 
leaves the classroom he immediately picks 
up hLs traditional latiguage and cultural 
habits. At the very classroom door he is 
isolate^] from the professor arid the subject 
matter .which occupied him a few seconds 
before; and when hg returns home to Juarez 
-some fifteen minutes away-he is once 
ggain submerged in the language patterns 
^familiar since infancy. The learning situa- 
tion provided by the University is short- 
circuited by real life. 

It becomes apparent that to expect the 
university student to learn as a child learns, 
as some commercial language schools ad- 
vertise, is asking tooMnuch. To expect an 
"adult to become as, a little child is possible 
only in the teachings of Jesus. An adult can 
never regain Me openness of trust in his 
teacher, the subjugation of his reasoning 
powers, nor the sensitivity both of hearing 
and speech mechanisms to achieve. the un- 
abashed mimicry of the child. In fact, in the 
adult basic education area the most frequent 
iailure of a teacher is treating an adult like 
a chilcf-sornetimes complete with miniature 
desks in classrooms borrowed from the 
elementary school^ 

One advantage the foreign- student has 
must be emphasized: he comes to the learn- 
ing .of English in 'the university without 
the burden of hatreds, resentments, and 
angry frustrations so often built into the 
minority group member by his public 
school experiences. ' o 

Research continues into what learning as 
a child learns really means, and occasion- 
ally surfaces in scholarly and entertaining 
bopks or articles. Orie such book is Lan- 
guage in the Crib by Ruth Weir. In the 
foreword to her book, G. A. Miller states, 
"After many years of reading psychological 
theories about the environmental events 
that strengthen or, weaken various stnriulus- 
response associations, I was completely un- 
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prepared to encounter a two-year-old boy 
who— all alone— corrected his own pronun- 
ciations, drilled himself on consonant clus- 
ters, and practiced substituting his small 
vocabulary into fixed sentence fVkmes." * 
(Weir; 1962, 15),* ~ » 

keeking more information on the multi- 
tude .of experiments and experimental pro- 
grams projected under, current governMent. 
programs encouraging ESL, the ERIC files 
yielded a number of statewide ,and local 
reports. California and the southwest states 
are jvell represented, what with .their many 
Indian $nd Spanish-speaking inhabitants. 
Rough Bpck Demonstration School in Ari- * 
zona /ED 015 -807) '^'•diflsected especially- 
. toward Indian Educational problems and is 
an^effort to Approach children through par- 
ental involvement. 0 * 

Florida aim other states have extensive 
reports m ERIC files. but* by far the most 
complete reports are those from California. 
,(See listings in Bibliography 6, 13, 14, 19, 

20). ' , \ ^ ' ' 

Because of' its 'breadth* of material and 
econpmy of reporting, the approach taken 
by Levenson of ^n Diego State University, 
1 will be presented here, Levenson ( 1,969 ) 
has taken his owjn< research as* well as the 
numerous California experimental programs 
and has given a concise treatise on the edu- 
cational approach with the initials TEB- 
RETSOL, Tfee LEA. Though Levenson be- 
gins by stating, Jthat he is committed to the 
bilingual approach ( including teaching the 
beginning stji&ent tcf read in .his own lan- 
guage), he suggests programs and ideas 
reflecting still broader study. 

levenson handles "another factor #it,tbeK 
begfirairag* 'of the paper: he states that 



*See "Rough Rock Demonstration School," Con- 
ference on Repreation and Activities sponsored by 
Southwest Cooperative Edtfcatiqqal. Laboratory, 
Albuquerque, June, 1907. 'Also, "Understanding- 
Santo Domingo s RX for the Cultural Shock" by 
Lopez (1967). , w v - , 



actually ^ce must consider a number of * 
teaching situations. There must;, be not dne 
solution u for ojae problem but majiy solti-, 
tions for a variety of related problems:.. . 

' ...Thus,' r^believe in teaching' reading in 

!• two languages. Our nation has not capita- , 
lized upon the tremendous storehouse of 
languages and cultures represented among 
us. I don't believe in the "melting pot 
concept simply because it has produced" a 
nation of monolinguals. , 
...For years in most schdol ^districts in 
the V-nited Spates, we've been nonchalantly 
•expecting children who don't speak En- 
glish to arrive^ in English-speaking class- 
rooms and keep up with their English- ' 
speaking contemporaries. We have also as- 
sunred that . non-English speaking young- 
sters are ,as ready to read in English as 
, their Engusto-speakmg counterparts. Both 

• , of these assumptions .are fallacious! In 
fact, they have led to an approach some- 
times referred to as the'"osmosis approach" 
where youngsters are supposed to absorb 
English through their pores in some magi- 
cal way.. Of course, this, approach has been 
a complete failure in meeting the needs 
of the millions of non-English speakers in, 
the ^United States. For example, Mexican- 
American and Puerto |lican youngsters, be- 
come frustrated and discouraged as soon 
as they arrive in school, falling farther 
and farther behind with the passing of 
' each year. By the time they" reach 8th 

^ grade, approximately 50% drop qut. (Leven- 
son, 1969, 10) - " . ' . - 

Levenson goes on to develop a theory 
which he calls the "Language Experience 
Approach" to* reading. The system, de- 
veloped in conjunction with R. Van Allen 
and refined within the Sm Diego County 
area, "capitalizes upon the storehouse of 
listening "and speaking ^vocabulary that 
youngsters either possess Of develop at 
' school or in the' home." A recognizable ex- 
pressipn that has become popular is "stu- 
dent prepared materials'" Initially the child 
expresses 'his experiences in graphics, then 
relates them aloud, dictating to the teacher 
who in "turn writes the story on the board. 
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The -teacher then broadens the children's 
stories and uses them as a basis for demon- 
strations, word lists, real experiences, in- 
terpretive choral speaking, feeling, smelling, 
and so forth./Thc examples giv.cn in tnc 
final few pages are well worth the reading 
time ( 12 pages including bibliography). 

"Current Problem's 'and Classroom Prac- 
tices," presented by Wardhaugh, was also 

.on the pro^mi of the ' 1969 TESOL- Con- 
vention iu Chicago. Wardhaugh considers 
linguistics, psychology, and pedagogy in 

t turn, which makes for an unusually com- 
prehensive speech design. * 

. . \ This paper attempts to "bridge the 
gap between the practical orientation of 
teachers and the theoretical concerns that 
should juulerlie pra( tice." Classroom prac- 
tices should follow some * kind of "middle 
road" in which the natural contexts of 
language are used to prompt language use, 
with an awareness of the language struv- 
' hires to -be mastered. A teacher cannot 
rely on any one single, narrow, pedagogi- 
cal approach, but' must respond to' the 
different learning pattern%of different stu- 
dents, and their differcn Aiotives and in.- 
clinations. This involves the use of examples, 
variety, and context-oriented work. The stu- 
dent's gradual development as a person who 
controls a second language is ' more im- " 
portant than his apparent mastcrv of eeilain 
patterns. (Wardhaugh, 1969a) 

In conclusion Wardhaugh (1969b) re- 
'lptes approach* method, and technique as 
derived from Anthony ( 1963). . 
I Many of the' most successful language- 
'teaehing techniques had their origin in the 
military programs of World War II. Lan- 
guage teaching under tile armed services 
prograni was brought to an advanced stage 
of development under the pressure of im- 
mediate pragmatic need- Actually the lin- - 
guist obtained his running start into lan- 
guage teaching at that time, and a summary 
of the development is offered in Armed 
Forec-s 'Foreign Language Teaching (An- 
giolillo. 1947), One point clearly illustrated 



by Angiolillo is that successful language 
teachers have known and used oral-aural 
techniques long before the armed forces' 
motho/ls were worked out. The armed forces' 
system a long cry from the missionary 
child approach Jnit probably puts the hap-' 
penings of this natural development into a 
systematic ordei' which can be the first step 
in teaching. 

Conclusion 
Reconsidering the question of whether 
structured programs or informal oral-lan- 
guage activities are more desirable, we End 
most of the reports are theoretical— but in 
some cases well developed and usable. 
There is a trend which develops and is 
significant, one which can be incorporated 
into developing more ^effective teaching 
methods. > * 

Training in listening and response is 
valuable at any level of learning a lan^ 
guagc. When tfie beginner can be mot-i- 
vatefFTo listen to and discern the patterns 
of a language, at any level of learning, he 
develops skills which avoid later problems. 

-A conclusion nhich includes both hope 
and warning is that the social awareness of 
the stuclci\t and the teacher is extremely 
relevant in the classroom. Whether the stu- 
dent is at primary or later level, his learning - 
attitude is affected by the culture which 
surrounds him and its representatives who 
speak the language. These either encourage 
him or discourage him in his effort^ to learn 
the language he is obligated to master. 

Sufficient material about language teach* 
ing is now available for stuclv, and informa- 
tion about it can be given to those who Re- 
sign our language programs in the schools. 

Jt now appears that another, though 
similar, challenge is here to be met in our, 
school systcms^that of language develop- 
ment programs for nonstandard English 
speakers. The challenge is at every level of 
the school system and confronts every class- 
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room teacher. No doubt a< variety of ap- 
proaches will be needed, but they probably 
will prove very much : like those already 
explored in second language teaching. , 
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Cultural Content for Linguistically 
Different Learners* 



This, essay addresses its attention to an 
area rarely systematically examined by ed- 
ucators. It does not truly concern itself 
with the formal study of 'psycho- or socio- 
linguistics, nor in one sense does it directly 
^ involve the teaching of standard English. 
Rather the topic is culture, curriculum, and 
cross-cultural schooling. The general ques- 
tion posed is what should be the cultural 
Content and, thus, implicitly the objectives* 
of .school programs for ethnically different 
' populations of children. To the extent that 
these subgroups of |he young carry their 
.cultural experience in nonstandard English 
or a foreign language, this paper involves 
language and its teaching. No solutions or 
panaceas are offered, rather problerris'and 
approaches are examined. Due to the real 
dearth of abjective information, much that 
is said must be taken . as tentative and 
speculative. It is hoped that the approaches 
suggested and the problems defined will 
stimulate institutional self-analysis, experi- 
mentation, and objective evaluation. , 

Culture and the Curriculum 
Culture and its carrier language are the 
basic ingredients of education in whatever 

: t t i ... . 4P 



without school?. In more complex societies 
formal institutions called schools develop 
to augment the function of cultural trans- 
mission. Regardless of the nature of the 
society, the sole ingredient of all education 
is culture. The patterned behavior and be- 
lief system,' o* culture, appropriate to a 
given, society is relearned with each suc- 
ceeding batch of young. Little formal 
structuring or arranging of the multitude 
of cultural items is required in the school- ' 
less society. More complex societies convert 
culture into school curriculum. .Curriculum ' 
is culture as distilled, arranged, and pre- 
sented to the young by the school. 

There are three aspeets of the formal 
curriculum or course of study: the f content, 
the methods, and the sequence/ Or as 
Phenix (1958, $1) explains it;' 

A complete description of the curriculum 
gl has at least three components: (!) what is 
studied— the content or subject- matter of 
instruction- (2) ftow the,study and teach- 
ing are done-the method of instruction- 
al d (3) when the various subjects are 
p'resented-the order of instruction. 

Oversimplifying, each school, subject area, 



„ P ' 1 «- uu »-« l *wi in wnaiever wvciaimpiuymg, eacn scnooi, SUDject area, 

society. In simple societies culture is ? passed ; or, course curriculum is derived from care- 
from generation -to generation informally ful examination and analysis of specific 

elements or categories of the school's par- 
• Reprinted from Elementary English 48:2 (Feb- en t Culture. Briefly, content is the knowt 
ruary 1971) 162-175. . edgejpkills, values, and mores of that cul- 
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tare. Method is"*he how-to-tcach segment, 
determined by the common modes of be- 
havior involved in the teacher-learner 
(usually parent-child) transaction. ? For ex- 
ample, if a soeial group commonly teaches 
its children to loajri by passive observation 
or, in contrast, by active participation, then 
those respective behaviors become 
rnethcxls of the tv*o groups' school curricu- 
lums. Sequence likewise? is determined by' 
observation of \l\t\ period in life when 
children acquire cert am information or 
skills. By way of example, the American 
school would not begin driver education in 
the fourth grade;* rather 5 that item would 
enter the curriculum at the point, or just 
prior, when your/g people 1 begin to drive. 
A language-arts curriculum is composed of 
the same three elements and likewise is 
drawn from observation and analysis of 
that aspect of the parent society's culture 
(I. ado, 1057). In other words, curriculum 
is the school's version of the culture chil- 
dren are hopefully to learn' and reproduce; 
culture is the onhj source of the school cur- 
Tjeulum. In relatively homogeneous < m <^ 
static cultures, the school curriculum sup- 
•plefnonts and augments the ongoing en- 
culturation provided by parents and other 
significant individuals or groups, When the 
school deals with culturally diverse 1 groups 
(cross-cultural schooling), the curriculum 
can be drawn from cither the culture of 
the dominant societal segment or from that 
of the learners subsociety. Occasionally the 
curriculum is drawn from both cultures as 
is the case in bicultural schools (Forbes, 
HK)7b). rnfortuiiately. only rarely is the 
curriculum based on' a subsociety s culture. 

The previous paragraphs dealt with 
formal eurriculum— as found in workbooks, 
texts, studv guides, programmed instruc- 
, tiorv, or what have vow, Regardless of the 
formal, te achers and other school personnel 
infojmiallv present another c ulture. As they 
are generally c arriers of their society's dom- 



inant culture, their aggregate behavior be- 
comes the informal curriculum. These be- 
haviors are reflected in the school's social 
atmosphere, jn its dress codes, behavioral 
standards, reward systems, and treatment 
of and expectations for children. The in- 
formal curriculum manifests itself m the 
socio-cultural "feeling tone" of ia school. In 
most schools the informal and formal cur- 
riculurns arc very similar. American schools 
almost universally present an informal cur- 
riculum based on ^he standard American 
or middle class culture tpt their staff. Oc- 
casionally other arrangements are encount- 
ered^ for example, formaLcurriculum based 
on middle class culture might be presented 
by an aristocratic Frenchman or a bjack 
teacher. Inversely, a black studies course 
cojdd be presented by a member of the 
KKK. Thus, the formal and informal as- 
poets would be n on complimentary or an- 
tagonistic. In all three examples the effect 
on the learner would not \k % 'that antici- 
pated bv the formal curriculum construc- 
tors; in the latter case* the result might well 
bo open animosity and perhaps violence. 
Both the formal and informal curriculum 
of the school exert profound influence -on 
the learner in multitudinous but ill-defined 
wavs. However, little negative reaction is 
anticipated if the learner group is a car- 
rier of a culture similar to the formal and 
informal curriculums. 

Mow the formal curriculum constructors 
perceive the* culture* they are charged to 
describe is another crucial consideration. 
Here M wo polar options arc apparent; the 
culture can be presented realistically or 
idealisticallv. The curriculum constructors 
frame of reference influences the content 
of the "formal, course of study. He can in- 
corporate the totality; for example, the di- 
versity arid conflict so characteristic of 
middle class American culture. Or he can 
improve upon or exclude from the formal 
Curriculum' those items he defines as bad 
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of presenting what 
is ^legitimate social 



K or inappropriate, thus presenting an ideal- 
ized picture. The United States school eur- 
ricular content is saturated with an'unreal 
picture of the national culture; a homo- 
geneous, ^tatic, 'patriotic," tolerant, ethical 
tradition and culture are presented (Anti- 
Defamation League, 1961). This can reach 
the lamentable extreme 
Henry (1968) refers to 
stupidity." Other factor^ influence this sit-* 
uation; textbook sales arc partially . deter- 
• mined by regional etrmocentricism and 
bias. The textbook writer (a curriculum 
constructor) is forced, for example, to dis- 
tort reality to sell his product. What Texan 
would permit the objective portrayal of 
the Alamo? Those who attempt to present 
historical reality usually are confronted by 
^both sales resistance and open hostility. 
The relatively objective eighth-grade Amer- 
ican history, Tfi^and 6f the Free ( Frank- 
lin et al., .1965), is a classic case in point, 
This is particularly true in regard to the 
content of "social studies"; however, it is 
true also in the natural sciences. Witness 
the persistent djsputes over the inclusion 
of Darwin's evolutionary concepts, a sig- 
nificant segment of our culture's knowledge. 
In genera], the formal jcurricular content 
is little more than a highly idealized por- 
trayal of what conservative elements would 
like American history, culture, and lan- 
guage to be. 

Language arts curriculums are unusually 
. fine examples of nonreality and idealiza- 
tion. The English taught is not the real 
language used. Few curriculums contain 
the common and accepted use of, for in- 
stance, airit, the split infinitive, doublemeg- 
atives, or, going to extremes, four-letter 
Anglo-Saxon words. These and many other 
excluded forms are common to the spoken 
and written language and appropriate in 
most segments of American society, includ- 
ing flic middle class. Such idealizations of 
curricular content are covert attempts to 
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convert the new generation into Jhe model' 
of what the school Contends the olejer 
generation should be: Since no child Jives 
or Iearfis only* in. the school such attempts 
arc rarely, if ever, successful. 

Cross-Cultural Schooling 
If the forma] and informal curriculums 
supplement enc|ultu ration" outside' the 
school, few^ pTo^Icvns «are encountered. 
Little conflict is apparent; children want 
to learn and do internalize and practice 
what they are" taught in school. However, 
in fhe contemporary social 'context schools 
stress what is important to teach whether 
ehildrcrrdesire to harn ii or not, Contin- 
uing in this vein Mead ( 1$43, 634) pro- 
poses tnat: * 

There are several) striking differences be- 
tween our concept of education toBay and 
that of any contemporary primitive * 
society; but perhaps the most important 
one is the shift fr^m the need for tfn in- 
dividual to learn something which every- 
one agrees he would wish to, know, to the 
will of someindividiual [or group] to'teach < 
something which it is not agreed- that 
anyone has any desire to know. 

In complex societies si|ich as ours, Charac- 
terized by cuItural^hcttWgencity, and rapid 
social change, the school is in a real quan- 
dary. The young do n<j)t necessarily want 
to learn or see no nebd to know those 
things educators so honestly desire to teach. 
A teacher-learner dichotomy develops, con- 
tributing to the iricreasi<ig rates of mental 
and physical school dropout, disruption on 
campus, and vociferous demands for cur- 
ricular relevance. 

When the school attempts to instill or 
teach a culture divergent from that of its 
students, the above described situation is 
exacerbated (Burger, 1068). Real and 
grievous problems are predictable. Cultur- 
ally and linguistically distinct children rare- 
ly incorporate or practice the culture the 
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. school carries in its formal and informal 
curriculum*. Seeing little need of the items 
taught^fceejng them as irrelevant or in 
conflict to the; home enculturation, the "for- 
eign learner" profits little from the expe- 
rience and in tftc process often rejects the 
school, the culture It teaches, and the so* 
cier\ it represents. x 

The American school has historically per- 
ceived its role in teaching across cultures 
as one of augmenting and hastening the 
process of acculturation, as remodeling, re- 
tooling, and reorienting tnc diverse foreign, 
immigrant, or lower class children into 
model middle class Americans. This' ap- 
proach is beautifully expressed In Brogan 
(1950/135), who views » the school's role 
vis a vis the culturally different as teaching 
Americanism: 

. . . meaning nut merelv political and 
patriotic dogma, hut the habits necessary 
to American life . . ..the common language, 
(i>mrnon habits, common tolerances, a 
common political and national faith. The 
mam . . . achievement of the high schools 
and grammar schools is to bring together 
the young of all classes and al! origins, to 
^'provide, artificially, the common back- 
gionnd that in old, rural society is pro- 
\ ided In ti adit ion ... 

The vast majority of educators continue 
to firmlv hold such .views; the formal and 
informal curriculums imply and encourage 
tlfc almost forceful eradication of the for- 
eign or different. English teachers are par- 
ticularly 1 susceptible to This ideology: 

. . . the tra( her defines her goal in retard 
to the Negro ghetto child as that »of 
stamping out his "bad" language (which 
relates to his culture and his basic Negro 
identity) and replacing the? child's lan- 
guage with standard middle-class English. 
{ Haratz and Haratz, 1969, 402) 

Unless educators change this orientation, 
* school failure with culturally diverse groups 
will continue. 



Regardless of the claims of some his- 
torians and most educators, this writer sub- 
unit's that the school contributed little? to 
the rapid acculturation of earlier diverse 
groups of immigrant children. Rather an 
era of expanding economic and social op- 
portunity and the force of urban living did 
the job, (Jcnerally speaking, wherever large 
relatively homogeneous and socially isolat- 
ed groups of culturally different people 
(for example, American Indians, rural poor 
or ghetto* blacks, Spanish Americans, Mexi- 
can Americans, Puerto Ricans, or "Hillbill- 
ies") come into intense and sustained eon- 
tact with schools, the result is almost in- 
variably low academic achievement, high 
absenteeism, "discipline problems," and ear- 
ly mental and physical dropout (Fischer 
and Vlondale, 1970, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1964): This obvious failure 
"is rationalized by schoolmen by recourse 
to the "cultural deprivation theory," or what 
has been called the "vacuum ideology of 
education" (Wax et ah, 1964). 

The cultural groups in question are se 
to fail in school because they are deprr 
of the experiences and socialization as 
sinned to be common among middle- class 
children. Assuming this proposition, the ed- 
ucational establishment remedies the sit- 
uation with compensatory and remedial 
programs. These usually entail no substan- 
tial changes in the formal or informal cur- 
riculums or objectives but rather are inten- 
sified and concentrated efforts to accom- 
plish what the regular program failed to do 
((Gordon and Wilkcrson, 1966). Traditional 
compensatory education does not work. 

Larger doses of the same medicine in a 
new bottle do not appear capable of cur- 
ing the ills of urban education. The recent 
evaluations contained in the Coleman re- 
port on compensatory education and the 
reports of the Center for Urban Education 
on the More Effective Schools confirm 
these assertions. ( Baratz and Bara-tz, 1969; 
401) 
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The cycle continues; poverty and foreign- 
ness lead to school failure which leads to 
foreignness and poverty. The school Is not 
usually successful in modifying the learner's 
culture or language, nor in bringing the 
child into more full and equal participation 
in American society. 

Why is the school usually unsuccessful 
in changing the culture or language of its 
ethnically distinct . students? Cillin (1948, 
546) has proposed four conditions that 
must be met before one social group will 
accept cultural items (either material or 
nonmajerial ) from another. While not pro- 
posed as conditions related to educational 
institutions, they serve beautifully for ex- 
position. The school serves as an agent of 
cultural transmission, carrying to the re- 
ceiving group those items it wishes to have 
'incorporated. The receiving society or sub- 
society will incorporate those items; 

1. if the society in question is under 
drives | felt needs] which are not satis- 
fied adequately 1>\ presently available 
resources; . . , 

2. if new solutions arc adequately pre- 
sented so that they may be compre- 
hended and grasped . . . 

'V if the practice of the new cultural 
patterns is teachable . . , 

■1. if the new items show promise of or 
can be proved to deliver more reward 
and satisfaction than currently avail- 
able items. (Cillin, 1948. 543) 

The mere introduction of a new cultural 
item, be it language or a contraceptive de- 
vice, no matter bow- skillfullv presented, 
docs not guarantee its acceptance, 

Considering (Ellin's conditions, imagine 
that (he school is attempting to change the 
language used by a relatively homogeneous 
subsociety of black ghetto youngsters— to 
convert them from "soul" to standard En- 
glish. The school's objective is that the 
children will assume and persist in the 
use of the more universal language. Instead 



of stressing educator willingness and skill 
in teaching the item, look at the situation 
from the frame of reference of the black 
ghetto youngster. Do his peers, parents, 
neighbors, or other reference groups fed 
in any way inadequate in language ability? 
Do they lack ability to communicate with- 
in their own society? Do soul speakers see 
their language as inferior; are they under 
some drive to accept a new language? To 
all questions the answer is generally no. 

The language spoken by a social group 
may have symbolic value quite apart from 
its usefulness as a tool of communication 
ILabov and Robins, 1969; Rubcl, 1966). 
. In the case of the black movement we see 
emerging linguistic and racial pride. Not 
only does the group not feel a need to 
.change, but they arc developing a powerful 
brand of ^lack chauvinism. Additionally, 
their language is gaining wide popularity 
among many segments of the dominant 
society, especially the young. Soul as ex- 
pressed in literature is becoming a gen- 
erally accepted language art form. Gillin's 
first condition for acceptance of a cultural 
item may be working in reverse: The dom- 
inant linguistic group may be under a felt 
need for new modes of expression; our 
older "sterile 1 ' middle-class English may be 
inappropriate or deficient in the presently 
rapidly changing cultural milieu. 

The next crucial point involves reward 
(condition four), as considered from the 
subgroup's point of view and in a number 
of contexts. Tax and Thomas (1969, 19), 
two anthropologists concerned with cross- 
cultural schooling, stress the importance of 
the learner group: 

An individual is most likefy to improve 
his speech and reading skilfe if his partic- 
ular social group places jreal value on 
these accomplishments. The crucial fac- 
tor in basic education is hot a 'matter of 
technique. Rather it is a /matter of gain- 
ing social support for the undertaking. 
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The degree of satisfac tion ( reward.) an 
individual reeeives from the use of standard 
English depends on many faetors. Of pri- 
mary importance is the sehool's traditional 
intrinsic reward system: grades? teacher ap- 
proval and praise, promotion, scholastic 
awards, and so .forth. High quality lan- 
guage performance is sustained in the class- 
room to the degree the students value these 
systemic or intrinsic rewards. The teacher, 
if highly significant to students, may well 
help sustain uuality performance;" however, 
the degree of influence of other "significant 
others*' (an extrinsic reward system) must 
be considered as the crucial factor. If the 
learner's peers, or other reference groups, 
negatively sanction such, systemic or school 
rewards it is doubtful that .quality per- 
formance can be sustained even within the 
limited confines of the classroom (Epstein, 
1966). 

Evidence as to the paramount influence 
of ethnic peer groups pn school behavior 
and academic performances indicates that 
strong pressures are often brought to set 
low levels of achievement ( Heller, 1960; 
Rubles, 1981; Wax et nl. 1961). It is 
doubtful that many ghetto peer societies 
support high levels of classroom perfor- 
mance or, much less, the sustained use 6f 
standard English outside institutional walls. 
School reward may mean peer, punishment. 
For example, the receiving of an A may be 
a punishment if it involves' the strong nega- 
tive sanctioning by the reference group of 
the youngster ( his significant others). 

If the practice of the school-taught cul- 
ture—speech, manners, morals, or other 
items— realistically guarantees a future re- 
ward, children will learn and practice it. 
For example, Mexican Americans who 
speak Engiish with heavy accents will learn 
and • practice unaccented speech if it is 
> known of a certainty that the future posi- 
tion in society desired demands it and that 
local society permits that ethnic group to 



occupy that status. As Cloward and Jones 
( 1962, 2*) point out: 

The rrlajor inducement of educational 
achievement in our society 'is the promise 
of future occupational reward. It, how- 
ever, it is known in advance that these 
rewards will be largely withheld from 
certain Socio-economic and racial groups, ^ 
then it is unlikely that high levels of edu- 
cational achievement can be sustained in 
such groups. Thus, academic perfor- 
mance may be devalued because the 
young of such groups see*lio relationship 
between it and the realities of their future. 

This position, relating the society to the 
school and to . motivation, is rarely 
examined by schoolmen but is of utmost 
importance (Epstein, 1966; Johnson, 1969). 
By implication this means that standard 
English will be learned and practiced by * 
Juanito, who desires to be, for example, 
a pharmacist, if the following conditions 
are met: ( 1 ) if to be a pharmacist one must 
speak standard English; (2) if Mexican 
Americans are permitted to be pharmacists 
by the local society (if the slot is open to 
Mexican Americans ); , and (3) if financial 
means for the education required are real- 
istically available. Schoolmen usually sub" 
sume all this in the term motivation, as- 
suming simplisticalfy that if Juanito doesn't 
learn he does not want to learn. In reality 
Juanito is acting quite rationally; there is 
nothing wrong with him, rather, something 
is wrong with society. Future and present 
reward, as variously defined by the school, 
the individual and his reference group, and 
the general society, must be present if the 
learner group is to assume the cultural item 
so diligently taught. 

Given that the group is under drives for 
the new items tairght and sees their acqui- 
sition as providing future or present re- 
ward, Gillin's other two conditions must 
be met. In the "case of standard English, 
both can be met. Standard English can be 
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presentecf in a comprehensible manner, can 
be grasped, smd can be learned. GUluVs 
points two and three would be generally 
met if technically sophisticated linguistic 
approaches are intelligently employed. In 
the ease of the assumption of other cultural 
items, foj; example, -middle class orientation 
to time, punctuality, morality, cleanliness, 
and so forth, we. have not progressed very 
far in a technical sense. 

No discussion of the problems of cross- 
cultural schooling is complete without men- 
tion of the curricular "rclevancv -irrele- 
vancy" continuum. For our purposes, a cur- 
rie'ular item is on the side of learner rele- 
vancy if: 

1. .the content is similar or highly re- 
lated to the knowledge, skills, or values 
he is acquiring through nonschool so- 
cialization; 

2. the* methods of instruction correspond 
to his cultural group's acceptable teach- 
er-learner behavior; and, 

v 3. if the item is introduced in sequence 
with similar items outside the school. 

Inversely the curriculum is irrelevant when 
these conditions are not met. On the ex- 
treme side of irrelevancy is conflict where 
the learner sees what, when, and how an 
item is taught as being in violent contradic- 
tion* to his ongoing home socialization. 
# Much of the curriculum is irrelevant to 
even middle-class learners; it rnav be con- 
nective to manv culturally different learn- 
ers. 

Naturallv the skillful teacher can help 
bridge the relevancy-irrelevancy gap by- 
developing a relationship between the two. 
For example, the teacher could "logically 1 * 
relate the traditional, but irrelevant, "parts 
of speech" to a relevant item, say, improved 
verbal communication. Teachers have val- 
iantly played this game fqr years; it often 
works. However, it works best when future 
or present reward is clearly evident in the 
learners mind. Students have superficially 
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learned (memorized and responded at ap- 
propriate stimuli) all manner of irrelevan- 
cies, nonsense, and untrtiths. If the learner 
wants what the school and social system 
provide, he develops a high irrelevancy 
threshold; he puts ajp with, all manner of 
unpleasantness' and nonsense. Unfortunate- 
ly the culturally different learner usually 
has a low threshold in this regard since he 
often neither values the present reward or 
cannot get or does not want the future re- 
ward. 

Conflict is the extreme form of irrele- 
vancy; here the items presented in the 
formal and informal curriculums run coun- 
ter to deeply ingrained behaviors and be- 
liefs. While irrelevancies are merely mean- 
ingless, conflict items may cause severe 
personal and group, reactions/ Herskovits 
( 1952, 315) states rather categorically; 

The conflict in directives is perhaps the 
source of the most serious difficulties in 
larger, less homogeneous societies, where 
the total educational process includes 
schooling as well as training in the home. 
Serious conflicts ancT deep-seated malad- 
justments fhay result from education re- 
ceived at the hands of persons whose cul- 
tural or sub-cultural frames of reference 
differ. 

What the formal and informal curriculums 
present as a truth is seen as false; what is 
taught as valuable is seen as without value; 
what is taught as morally good is seen as 
bad. In his studies of culture conflict, Rami- 
rez ( 1967, 7) concludes that many "tra- 
ditional" Mexican Americans bring 

. . . values with [them] to the school which 
in many cases are in direct opposition to 
•those of their teachers, counselors and 
principals. Not only must the bicultural 
student face* conflicts at school; he also 
meets conflicts in the home when the 
Values he learns at school are opposed by 
parents. He is thus continually raced with 
the ominous choice of conforming or 
([iiitting. This usually results in feelings of 
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insecurity unci eventually in negative feel- 
ings toward the school which he comes to 
see as the source of his frustration and 
ambivalence. 

The ultimate product of culture conflict 
as induced by the two curriculurns is us- 
ually the rejection of "the school-taught 
items, the learner remaining essentially 
what bus own group dictates. However, 
caught between two sets of norms many 
children react negatively, some vehement- 
ly reject the "foreign* culture" imposed, the 
school, and the dominant society it repre- 
sents. ^Others internalize the conflict, thus 
contributing to the personal adjustment 
problems (Spindler. 1955; Voget, 1956; 
Werner, 1963). 

The preceding paragraphs briefly 
touched upon a few of the problems as- 
sociated 'with Vross-eultural schooling. The 
majority of present school eflorts result in 
]itth* modification of relatively homogen- 
* eous cultural groups. Most such children 
persist as members of their own culture 
artel as speakers of their own foreign or 
nonstandard language with only minimum 
ability in standard Knglish and only slight 
knowledge of the dominant culture* the 
school so diligentlv teaches them. Present 
efforts would probably rcsulf in changed 
behavior if: ( 1 ) school offered both in- 
trinsic and extrinsic r(*ward in the present; 
(2) perseverance in school guaranteed a 
future reward acceptable and available to 
the learner subsocictv; (3)' the formal and 
informal curriculurns were relevant and 
nonconilictivc; and (4) the learner sub- 
socictv were under drives to accept new 
cultural items as Cillin suggests. Rarely are 
all these conditions met; rarely are even a 
few met. 

> 

Change Demanded 
Rather than seeing the school as a mis- 
sionary endeavor, as an agent of accultura- 
tion and cultural innovation, we should see 
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it as teaching coping. Our job should be 
to help the learner group "take advantage 
of" the dominant society, its culture and 
language (Allen, 1969). Efforts must be 
directed toward providing the tools useful 
both in the present ajpl future. Nothing 
must be done that implies to the learner 
that standard English or middle class cul- 
ture is superior to his own. I propose that 
the objectives of standard English and all 
cross-cultural schooling are to cope; the 
learner to be: 

1 . able to use standard English when 
it is impropriate *to a given social 
situation and when it is to the in- 
dividual's benefit. 

2. knowledgeable about American middle 
< . dass culture in order to successfully 

function within that society if desired 
or if presented with the opportunity. 

Assuming acceptance and implementation 
of the coping objective, two other school 
related mechanisms are essential. Concom- 
itant with the new approach, steps must 
be taken to assist the learner: ( 1 ) to decide 
in what social contexts each language and 
pattern of behavior is appropriate 1 ; and (2) 
to ameliorate whatever culture conflict is 
unintentionally engendered by the presen- 
tation of divergent culture. Both problems 
can probablv be met in carefully structured 
and long term nondirective group counsel- 
ing. 

Coping as an objective and an approach 
is analogous to foreign language teaching. 
,For example, the objective of French in- 
struction is clearly fluency in that language 
and info nn a lion concerning the French cul- 
ture. The teacher does not desire to con- 
vert American kids into French kids. Class- 
room French will be learned, at least sup- 
erficially, if the learner groups: (1) value 
the intrinsic or systemic rewards provided; 
(2) have the support of significant others; 
and (3) desire the possible future reward. 
The further the school is away from France, 
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the more it must rely on systemic rewards. 
If the school were in France, present ex- 
trinsic reWards would be increased; if the 
learner knew he would move to France 
next semester, future reward would be more 
immediate ajid a more powerful induce- 
ment In teaching standard English to, for 
example, black soul speakers the situation 
is similar. However, soul speakers are not 
learning a truly foreign language and cul- 
ture. 

The future, and perhaps present, reward 
for the use of standard English and knowl- 
edge about the real middle class society 
is greater than in the case of Americans 
learning French. While the ghetto dweller 
interacts principally within his own group, 
he is constantly exposed to the dominant 
society and regularly interacts with it. If 
he uses^ the skills taught in school with 
intelligence in his interaction with the dom- 
inant society he will generally be rewarded. 
In order for this reward to become a moti- 
vating force for: ^ 

. . . adolescents and pro-adolescents to 
learn standard English, it would be wise 
Jo emphasize its value for handling social 
situations, avoiding conflict (or prov6k- 
ing Conflict when desired ) , for influencing 
and controlling people. (Labov, 1969, 10) 

For example, police, teachers, store-keep- 
ers, welfare workers, in the present, and. 
employ ors Supervisors, and coworkers in 
flie future, would react more to the in- 
dividual's advantage if he speaks their lan- 
guage and knows their ways. Regardless 
of the increased present and future re- 
wards, the soul speaker usually finds the 
systemic and intrinsic rewards of school 
to be minimal. The major point of coping 
approaches is that learners should react 
more positively to them than to attempts 
at "forceful" conversion, with its inherent 
derogation of the different culture. 



The Real World 

Regardless of suggestions for change, the 
real social and school wqrlds have not 
changed; culturally and linguistically dif- 
ferent children continue to profit little from 
school*. The very real problems associated 
with cross-cultural schooling are rarely rec- 
ognized and even more rarely constructive- 
ly resolved. Teachers of standard English 
'can normally accomplish very little to eith- 
er change society or their schools. Regard- 
less, they can modify their own classes, 
which brings us finally to the problem 
originally posed. What should be the cur- 
ricula r content of courses in standard En- 
glish? 

Before examining proposed changes, a 
quick look at the average social and school 
context is essential. The majority of cul- 
turally distinct children hVe in areas of 
.high concentration of their own group and 
attend neighborhood schools wherg their 
group overwhelmingly predominates. Most 
social interaction in both contexts is re- 
stricted to members qf their own relatively 
homogeneous group. While the mass media, 
the school, and other social agencies in- 
trude into their social isolation, the chil- 
dren's significant others arc generally re- 
stricted to their own group. These kids 
live in a separate subsociety and attend 
de facto segregated schools. These charac- 
teristics would generally describe the ma- 
jority of the^ targets of standard English 
instruction whether they be black, Mexican 
American, American Indian, or what have 
you. "V_^_ 

The schools these children attend differ 
only slightly from those in the middle class 
suburbs as far as staff, formal and informal 
curriculum, organization, behavioral stan- 
dards, and so forth are concerned. The 
formal curricular content is drawn almost 
exclusively from a highly idealized version 
of middle class traditions, language, values, 
and mores. Likewise the informal curric- 
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ulum is middle class, representing the be- 
havior, world view, and expectations of the 
generally middle class staff. Regardless of 
their ethnic or racial background, teachers 
tend to be super middle class (Carter, 
1970, Clark, 1965). Children are confronted 
by these two eurriculums every hour of 
the school day from their first day in school 
to their last. In all grades and subjects, 
children are constantly bombarded with ef- 
forts to teach them proper English and 
middle-class norms. This places culturally 
different children at a severe disadvantage 
(Wakefield and Silvaroli, 1969). The major 
difference between the average ghetto and 
the suburban school is the shift from the 
implicit objective of enculturation to that 
of acculturation. In such a situation special 
classes in standard English, to be effective, 
must \x* radically different than other as- 
pects erf school. Given the present deplor- 
able reservation, barrio, and ghetto school 
situations, ho»w can classes in standard En-, 
glisb be more productive?- 

First, success of such classes or programs 
•must be the ability to use standard English 
in the future. The success-failure of stan- 
dard English instruction is not measured 
m achievement at the end of the academic 
( year but is real functioning proficiency at 
the point of school exit. Instruments of any 
kind to assess yearly or short term success- 
failure must be used as diagnostic measures 
to improve instruction. Secondly, the ob- 
jectives of the instructional sequence must 
be~iaji^ing as earlier defined. The instructor 
must in no manner derogate, deprecate, or 
denv either the language or the culture of 
the learner group. The program objective is 
to add new skills, not modify the cultural 
orientation. Third, modern linguistically 
oriented instructional techniques must be 
judiciously employed. 

Given the acceptance of these three pro- 
visos, what of the content, sequence, and 
nietlTorkoMnstruction in standard English? 



Recognizing that other aspects of the learn- 
er group s tot\l school experience are gen- 
erally negative leads one to suggest some 
rather radical approaches. Standard En- 
glish activities must become positive ex- 
periences. To make such classes highly re- 
warding, relevant, and seen positively de- 
mands intensive teacher and institutional 
self-study, as well as curricular reorganiza- 
tion. 

The cultural content of the formal cur- 
riculum, that is the culture presented to 
the child while he learris standard English, 
is of utmost importance. In general, cultural 
content should progress from the familiar 
to the unfamiliar or the known to the un- 
known (Committee of First Grade and 
Kindergarten Teachers, 1962). Standard 
English for young 'learners should be taught 
carrying the culture of their sub society. As 
the learners progress in school, language 
courses should realistically present the un- 
known middle class culture. Idealized mid- 
dle class life styles would be of little use or 
extrinsic reward to the learner as he inter- 
acts with real carriers of that culture. For 
the young learner the teacher should be 
from the learner's subsociety, or at least be 
able* to play that role. Thus, for the young- 
er child the informal and formal curricu- 
lums would be similar to his own experi- 
ence, only the language would be different 
The older child would profit from an in- 
formal and formal curriculum reflecting 
how the other half lives. This is a big order; 
however, it should increase relevancy for 
the young learner while providing objec- 
tive information about middle-class culture 
to the older. \ 

If these suggestions become reality, 
some method must be found to bring the 
real subculture into the formal curriculum 
(Davis, 1964). Most descriptions of black, 
Mexican American, or Indian subcultures 
do not suffice; they are usually too super- 
ficial, too localized, and too idealized. What 
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can be done? A number of possible pro- 
cedures 'are available,; these can be called 
culturally projective approaches. These en- 
courage the learners to project their own 
and their group's aggregate experience into 
the formal curriculum. Educators are famil- 
iar with such approaches as "show and tell," 
language-experience techniques (Lee and 
Allen; 1963; Stauffe'r, 1970), "role playing" 
and telling stories to pictures. However, 
rarely do they realize that these serve to 
incorporate the learners culture as the base 
of the curricular content. The total formal 
eurrjculum should be constructed on this 
basis (John^965). Once such relevant ex- 
perience (group culture) is introduced by 
the learners, * the teacher "translates" the 
nonstandard dialect used by the children 
into "standard English. For example, com- 
mon soul phrases and words become stan- 
dard English. However, the culture or ex- 
perience represented by the language does 
not change. This would be similar to telling 
a story in English in a Spanish class and the 
teachtjr translating it into Spanish. The ex- 
pedience related in the story becomes the 
formal curricular content yet the language 
taught is Spanish. If the teacher knows the 
learner group's culture very well, or is her- 
self a carrier of it, she can aid immeasur- 
ably in the above process. This approach 
means increased work for teachers; not only 
must they construct their own texts or other 
rnate rials, but they must develop pattern, 
substitution, and other language drills on 
the basis of translations of children's vcom- 
mon utterances. The children's culture Be- 
comes the content of the curriculum; only 
the language taught changes. 

Sequence and method' of instruction 
must likewise incorporate the learners sub- 
cultural experience. If, for example, the 
learner group is well aware of money, 
change making, and so forth by the age of 
six,- that content item must enter the* cur- 
riculum at that age. Teaching methods in 

O 



the school must also reflect parent-child 
teaching behavior This' might mean a dif- 
ferent reinforcement or reward system than 
the one appropriate in suburbia. Careful 
observation of the specific learner ^roup 
should help determine if traditional sys- 
temic rewards in the form of grades, pro- 
motion, prizes, and so forth are valued. If 
they are not, eliminate them, substituting 
items valued by the learners., perhaps 
monetary reward or a token economy would 
more productive than symbols of success 
valued by the middle class. The reward 
system of the classroom must be adjusted 
to the reward system of the learner group. 
Well prepared and conscientious teachers 
must determine methods and sequence ap- 
propriate to their specific students. The' sit- 
uation varies from group to group and from 
school to school; no generalizations arc pos- 
sible'. 

It must be recognized that the very na- 
ture of the acceptable modern techniques 
of language instruction have built-in bore- 
dom factors that tend to lower the very 
real personal reward of ability to com- 
municate in tfre second language. Every- 
thing possible to encourage such personally 
intrinsic reward should be attempted, "A 
prime source of these motivating factors is 
the student's awareness of his own growth 
in mastering a new mode of symbolic ex- 
pression" (Brooks, 1968, 21). Foreign lan- 
'guage classes can be, but are not usually, 
self-mo tivating.. It must be personally re- 
warding (fun in itself) t'O learn standard 
English; the teacher cannot count on sys- 
temic, extrinsic, or future reward as moti-* 
vating factors. 

In order to accomplish the essential 
^modification of content, sequence, and 
method, teachers must have an intimate 
knbwledge of the learner group's culture. 
Formal preparation can aid the teacher in 
this; however, it cannot supplant ongoing 
teacher involvement with the subsociety, 
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Experimental teacher preparatioh # scqucnces 
%iust be established to help the teacher 
' realistically see, feel, a*ficT accept 'the dif- 
ferent culture (Carter, I960). 

Closing Thoughts 
Manf problems beset the teacher of 
standard English to' linguistically and cul- 
turally different 'groups. Linguistics scien- 
tists hajre., contributed to thi amelioration^ 
of the problems by developing techniques 
Qf language teaching. However, this is only 
. 'a feeble first step; no matter how sophfsti- 



glorified and idealized. .Hopefully this'wil"' 
increase relevancy for the young while pro- 
viding 1 "^! id information on the^eal middle' 
class culture so necessary for rewarding 
interaction with the dominant society. No 
specific outline for the reorganization of 
schools is proposed. However, the concept 
of coping and the problems outline4 should 
provide some clues (Forbes,* 1967; Nos- 
tranti, 1967). Thoughtful and well pre- 
pared teachers of standard English could 
become the forerunners of future School 
Teorientatron and reorganization by demon- 
strating that , ne\ver appro acnes are ' pro- 



caVd- the techniques become they do not ' , ," A , r * 

guarantee success. { have pointed' ouf that Active of,ff»e explicitly set goal of coping. 



the 'gross conctrpt learner motivation, in -all 
its multitudinous dimension*;, is the crucial 
,' factor. The* members of culturally different 
learner groups and their perception of and 
, relationship vyith the schpoLand the domj : 
nant society must be carefully analyzed. 
^Ve have* only scratched the surface in 'this 
area; instead of focusing on what And how 
to teach, we musr. examine what is or is nqt 
\ learned' and why. * 

Massive school reorientation and reor- 
ganization is essential if we are to sub- 
stantially aid culturally* different children. 
The acculturation objeetive/must bp elimi- 
nated; the concept of. coping as a viable 
alternative is suggested. Both the .formal 
. arid informal eurricuJums must be substan- 
tially modified. .Until such change is ac- 
complished the teacht/r of standard '.En- 
glish must make tha^ program the very 
antithesis of the- other elements of school. 

; Therefore; fo$ young learners, it is ; pro- 
posed that the formal and informal cur- 
riculum* reflect the content-, 'method, and 
? sequence of the learners' own subculture. In 
ojther words, tra^ate their language^ into 
"standard English/ while incorporating 
gi?oup culture as the base of the curriculum. 
As the chijd becomes older, -middle-class 
cu It vi re . should be . introduced ;■ however, " it 
must be taught realistically, not highly^. 

o ' i 5 5 
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Developing Language Skills and Self-Concept: 
Which Content Areas Are Most Promising?* 



The ostensible purpose of this article was 
to review 1 - the literature, especially that lit- 
erature catalogued in the ERIC banks, rele- 
vant to the following issues: Should exposi- • 
, tory or literary content, or both, be used for 
developing language skills and self-concept 
(among linguistically different learners)'? , 
What roles should such areas as science, 
social studies, literature, and "emergency 
vocabulary" play in the language and con- 
cept development? * 

Since there is apparently no, research 
literature bearing directly on. these issues 
and since there are relatively few opinion 
articles related to these issues^^he real 
purposes of the article are topelineate 
the issues in more detail and to outline! 
research strategies which one could use t 
to answer the questions, raisec^ if, indeed, k 
one cared to answer them. 

"Should expository or literary content, 
or both,"' be used for developing language 

1 Research "carried out at The University of Texas 
at Austin as a Faculty Associate in the National 
Science Foundation USDP #1598 program for re- 
search in language and behavior, , 
•Reprinted from Elementary English 48:1 (Jan- 
uary 1971 ) 17-21. 



skills and self-concept?" An obvious answer 
to this question is, "Yes, Ijoth for develop- 
ing both 11' A not so obvious issue is to 
what extent the use of fairy tales, satire, 
metaphor, and the like should* be utilized 
as content in the early stages of second- 
language acquisition. The difficulty lin- ; 
guistieally different school beginners face 
in assessing the presence or absence of 
make-believe and/or double meanings' 
should not be overlooked. An illustration 
of the effect of meaning difficulties at the 
adult level Js the complete frustration and 
near breakdown of a graduate student from 
the Far East who, despite minimal com- 
petency iii oral English, was placed in a 
graduate English course on satire. Though 
"not discussed in the present paper, the use 
of literature as biblio therapy represents still 
another dimension of the issue. 

Nevertheless, given the goals which our 
schools have generally accepted, at some 
point in time, we want all children, not 
merely linguistically different learners, to 
deal with expository and literary material. 
,It is possible, however, that for developing 
either language skills or self -concept, one 
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or the other type of Content is preferable 
at a partieular point in th,e continuum of 
language development. 

One plausible * argument is . that sinee 
linguistically different learners^ usually en- 
ter sehodi with poor self-concepts, in ESL 
or bilingual programs we need to use that 
literary content which emphasizes the value 
of the learner's cultural heritage. The liter- 
ary content in such a situation might well 
be stories of strong-willed folk heroes, char- 
acters with whom the learner can easily 
. identify. For some educators fhrft would" 
constitute sufficient justification for if$ing" 
literary content. For others, however, an 
even stronger justification would arise from 
the argument that the |carncr develops pos- 
itive associations with the school and its 
activities because he senses that the school 
values his culture and his need for self- 
esteem. Hence he is able* to participate 
more enthusiastically and more beneficially 
in school activities in general, including 
second language learning. , 

On the other hand, those who favor 
expository materials rould conceivably ar- 
gue that certain kinds of expository ma- 
terial, e.g., science materials,- would ex- 
hibit less cultural bias than other materials.' 
Hence, in terms of concepts included in the 
content, culturally different learners would 
not be beginning their scbool^ymn'rs as far 
behind typical standard-Polish speakers 
as they might be with jtontvnt , exhibiting 
greate r cultural bias. 

*, In such a schenie./the linguistically dif- 
ferent learners' growth »in self-concept 
would have to result frton their success with 
the content. Ideally, thiy would have just 
as good, or as poor, a chance of succeeding 
or failing as the standard- English speakers. 
. Sfth an argument isjply partially cor- 
rect. Linguistically different learners still 
have to learn standaycl English. In effect, 
* the extent of, their Inequality is reduced, 
m but it is not erased entirely. 
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Given that one accepts the iiterary-ex- 
pository issue*as relevant to the instruction 
of linguistically different learners, he will 
find little evidence in cither the form of 
research or opinion ^to help him decide the 
issue. 

, First of all, there is apparently no re- 
search program which has used type of 
corftent— expository versus literary— as a 
variable in a study concerned with second - 
language learning among young children. 
■ Secondly, the opinion articles that exist: 
( a ) tend to be concerned with second lan- 
guage learning amon^ adults; and"(b) say 
little more than the fact that content must 
match r the interests of students in order to 
foster learning. Allen (1963) illustrated the 
point vividly. When a group of visiting 
Korean professors were giv^n an oral-aural 
English program developed for college stu- 
dents, the results were disastrous. Appar-' 
ently the learned gentlemen were not mo- 
tivated by dialogues depicting the dating 
habits of college students. 

Scott (1964) suggests that the real pur- 
pose of literature in an ESL program .is to 
provide orientation for the non- English 
speaker to America's cultural heritage and 
^setting. Although he recommends altering 
grammatical structure and vocabulary in 
order to simplify the task for the learner, 
he views literature selections in an ESL 
program as "rewards to be administered 
after a degree of linguistic proficiency has 
•been gained."* Note that Scott ^suggesting 
the inclusion of literature in order to De- 
velop "other-concept," * not self-concept. 
Implicit- in that suggestion is the assump- 
tion .that the development of self-concept is 
independent of, or at least irrelevant to, the 
literary thrust of an ESL program, In short, 
he is talking about adults rather than chil- 
dren. 4 . 

Arthur .(1968) offers the only suggestion 
possijblv relevant for younger learners. He 
claims that the teacher should observe what 

5 3 * 
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:> folk tales and stories children enjoy in their 
native language and then translate* these 
selections into English for subsequent read- 
ing or listening lessons. Arthur s suggestion 
meshes easily into a scheme which regards 
the development of the linguistically dif-. 
ferent learners self-concept as- a primary 
objective of the%SL program. It is inter- 
esting that Chall (1967) has recommended 
using folk tales, as the basis for the content 
of basal readers to be used^ with school 
children in general. 

In the last analysis, the question posed 
at the beginning of this ,section-"Should 
literary or expository content, or both, be 
used for developing language skills and 
self-concept?"-- ought to be solved by an 
empirical test. It is not ■ too difficult to 
generate a research design which would 
use type of content as a major treatment , 
variable. * 

Th# greatest dj%ulty would arise in 
developing satisfactory measures for the 
dependent variables of interest-self-cion- 
cept and language development. For ex- 
ample, Bordie (1970) has testified to the 
lack of adequate measures of language 'de- 
velopment fir linguistically different learn- 
ers. Measures of the degree of self-concept 
a learner possesses are difficult to imagine, 
in principle. Horn (1906) and Tavlor 
(1969) found that the lack of a good meas- 
ure of language development hampered 
their ability to draw conclusions about the 
effect of treatment variables in a program 
designed to develop language skills among 
Mexican-America nVhildren. 

The first step, then, in rfhy- well-moti- 
vated research endeavor whose purpose is 
to assess the effect of content, is to c^evelQp 
adequate outcome measures. The next step 
is to define treatments which differ solely 
in the content, that is us*d in the context 
of teaching the skills of standard English. 
This means that a number of factors need 
to bt held constant across treatments: the 



methodology for presenting pattern drills; 
the sequencing of various grammatical pat- 
terns, phonological skills, and lexical items; 
and the quantity and quality pf instruction! 
Finally, those treatments must be effected 
for a length of time sufficient to allow real 
differences to emerge. 

What Roles Should Such Arenas as Science, 
Social Studies, Literature, and] "Emergency 
Vocabulary** Play in Language and Con- 
cept Development? ■? 

It is the general* function of areas like 
science and* social studies, alnd possibly 
literature, to teach concepts, fhat is why 
these areas exist in any curriculum. How. 
, ever, traditionally they have no role rele- 
vant , to language development, except 
teaching specific vocabulary (wjhich is real- 
ly more of a concept development task). 
* In ESL programs, the usual ^assumption 
has been that the concepts, fro-jm the con- 
tent fields ought to be delayed until the 
learner has developed requisite skill in 
phondogy, syntax, and basic j semantics. 
Hence the content of the traditional oral- 
aural programs has centered around clus- 
ters such as "my family," "my hpme," "my 
school" and the like-content for which it 
could safely be assumed the lehrner pos- 
sessed at least some conceptual background. 
Then, after the learner has mastered what- 
ever the essential skills of starjdard "En- 
glish are considered to be, he is pjlaced tn a 
curriculum which attempts to jteach the 
concepts of social studies, scienc<j\ and lit- 
erature in standard English. 

This is*clearlv not the onlyJ nor .the 
most logically viable, alternative, jit clearly 
assumes that the development of standard 



-The rolo of emergency vocabulary is pimple and 
direct. * Far the child's safety, every iteaqher of 
linguistically different learners has a ! moral re- 
sponsibility to learn the- emergency Vocabulary 
of the learner. Likewise, the emergency vocabu- 
lary of standard English should be taught as 
quickly as possible The issue will not be dealt 
with further fh this article. 
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English is the pajamount goal of the cur- 
riculum. Further, it assumes that the con- 
cepts of the content areas arc best taught, 
or (tan only he taught, in standard En^sh. 
Neither of these assumptions should gdjun- 
qucstioncd. As a matter of fact, Wolfram 
(1970) presents a serious challenge to both, 
at least with respect to speakers of a non- 
standard dialect of English. 

Horn (1966) and his colleagues (Knight, 
1969; Taylor, 1969) developed a program 
for Spanish-speaking students which as- 
v sumed that the content of the ESL program 
\y * should be based upon concepts from the 
; content areas. They built an oral-aural pro- 
gram (encompassing basic syntactical and 
phonological rules) around "content ex- 
tracted from the AAAS elementary science 
materials. Three treatments were con- 
trasted: (1) an oral-aural program pre- 
sented in English, (2) an oral-aural pro- 
gram presented in Spanish, and (3) a pro- 
gram with no specific language strand built 
into it. It was not until the fifth year of the 
program that thev developed a measure bf 
language development thev felt they could 
relv on. At that time, interestingly, exist- 
ing difference's in competence in English 
tended to favor the oral-aural Spanish treat- 
ment. Taylor (1969) felt this was because 
the systematic presentation of Spanish syn- 
tax and phonology provided a benchmark 
against which learners were able to con- 
trast English syntax and phonology picked* 
• up incidentally in other parts of the school 
curriculum or, environment. Tavlor did not 
report anv data concerning the relative 
levels of development in science content. 

Tavlor *s unexpected San Antonio finding, 
i.e., the superiority of the oral-aural Span- 
ish treatment, suggests that the interaction 
between language and "concept develop- 
ment ought to be an area of research con- 
taining rich possibilities. 

Tvv^) outcome measures are important: 
language mastery and content mas4wy. We 



have been too little concerned with con- 
tent mastery in the past. 1,1 is time that we 
recognized its importance in connection 
with ESL and bilingual programs. 

The most important variable is the order- 
ing of new content (whether literary or 
expository) relative to language skill de- 
velopment. One level should be a succes- 
sive ordering, where language skills are 
taught with familiar content (-traditional 
program) and then concepts from content 
areas are taught in standard English. A 
second level should be a simultaneous or- 
dering, where language skills are intro- 
duced at the same time as new concepts 
( similar to the oral-aural English program 
of Horn It al. ). Note that a third ordering,* 
also successive, is logically possible: the 
presentation of concepts from the content 
areas in the learner's native language or 
dialect followed by presentation of the 
skills of standard English. It too should be 
included. 

A second variable-, suggested by Taylors 
findings, should be direct instruction in the 
native* language as well as standard En- 
glish. The two levels of this variable, in- 
clusion or exclusion, should be completely 
crossed with the ordering variable, yielding 
six distinct treatments (Figure 1). 

Certain factors need to be* held con- 
stant, such as total instructional time, the 
mode of presenting language* skills (i.e., 
oral-aural ), and teacher effectiveness. 

While* the design seems cumbersome, 
time* consuming, and expensive*, it need be 
only if we use large blocks of instruction 
and whole classroom procedures,. 'If we are 
willing to establish an intensive pilot phase 
wherein smaller groups of students are 
more intensively instructed for a shorter 
pe*rie)d of time*, ine*fle*etual treatments can 
be* noted and discarded in subsequent re- 
seareh phase's. 

If one^ is concerned with the possibility 
that the* shorter treatment period will not 
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allow reaf^effects to emerge a*» statistically 
.significant, he can easily relax the tradition- 
al* .05 or .01 levels, in the pilot phase, 
using the justification that a treatment* .sur- 
passing the others at the .15 level, for ex- 
ample, in a short period of time might 
well surpass them at the .05 level in a longer 
Period. # 

A later phase would include (most prob- 
ably) fewer treatments effected for longer 
periods of time in regular classroom set- 
tings. But the first stage is necessary in 
order to weed out ineffectual treatments 
and maintain very sharp distinctions be- 
tween the treatments employed. 

The paucity of research relevant to the 
issues" stated at the outset of this article 
makes it impossible to draw any conclu- 
sions relevant to classroom practice. How- 
ever, the issues are not, in principle, im- 
possible to settle. What, is needed is well 
planned, hard-headed research. The issues 
are, in short, empirical questions. 
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Content and Teachers in Oral Language 
Acquisition-Means or Ends?* 



Children are failing in school. Something 
needs to be done. Failing at what? And for 
what reasons? In most schools, the failure 
can be located in weaknesses in the use of 
language and its reflection in reading diffi- 
culties. Identifying causes for this failure 
is a much more difficult task. 

Williams (1970) describes two altera- 
tive bases for lack of language skills, A 
first reference frame has been derived from 
comparison of those who are successful in 
school with those who are less successful. 
Comparison or contrasts of this nature 
usually result in generalizations about "de- 
velopmental lags" on the part of low achiev- 
ers which are assumed to be related to lack 
of home or other social experiences. This 
deprivation or deficit position is illustrated 
in such work as Hawkins (^969). He found 
that five-year-old children's oral language 
skills were clearly related to home en- 
vironment Children from London working- 
class homes used more pronouns than mtkJ- 

0 Reprinted from Elementary English 48:3 ( MarchV 
1971) 290-297. 



die-class English children who used more 
nouns. Noun usage was found to make it 
easier for the child to expand his commu- 
nication skills through the use of modifier 
rather than pronoun usage. Similar effects 
of culturally disadvantaged children in the 
inner city were described by Green (1969) 
and Baldwin (1970). 

As a possible way in which home back- 
ground affects children, Amnion's study 
(1969) suggests an interesting hypothesis. 
He investigated the effect of a listeners 
expectation on his understanding of com- 
munication. With fifth grade students and r 
college sfljklents, he found that the listeners 
/as a more important con- 
[understanding than the content 
i cation. Chandler and Erick- 
son (1968) also found that populations not 
only differ in language style expectation but 
also in inquiry patterns. Inner-city students 
characteristically presented propositions as 
conclusions at the beginning of inquiry and 
consistently failed to see the source for 
invalid conclusions, 
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If one follows th(< defic it argument as 
the cause of low language achievement, 
then the solution is a "cultural injection" 
as described by Williams ( 1970) in which 

... a preschool compensatory program will 
have to have this child learning at an even 
greater rate because his problem is essen- 
tially one of "catching up,'* Accordingly a 
pro-school program should concentrate di- 
rectlv upon the most critic al of skills needed, 
for school, and this is language. (1970, 4) 

As an alternative, Williams (1970) also 
suggests that low achievement may be in- 
ferred as related to differences in the lin- 
guistic context of \he child. When a child 
is demonstrating low language achieve- 
ment, he does not really lack any language 
but rather his language is different than 
that being tested. The "difference" posi- 
tion recognizes that children are failing. 
While the "deficit" position woidd empha- 
size the child's lack of readiness for school 
experiences and woidd provide remedial 
experiences, the difference position under- 
scores the schools lack of readiness, for 
children who have different experience and 
language styles. Their focus woidd be on 
mpdifying schools to accept more than a 
single strand of our culture. In this way 
the motivational aspect of school has be- 
come an essential area of concern. This is 
related to Simpson's (1953) six levels of 
motivation or degrees of intensity for hu- 
man behavior. As they apply to oral lan- 
guage acquisition, the first level is where 
learning to communicate orally is based on 
fear in the child of the consequences of his 
not learning to talk. A slightly higher level 
is wHben a child learns to communicate 
verbally Tfrr^external rewards— a star or a 
smile— vvith()ut^mcl('rstan(ling why he is 
learning to communicate. At a third level, 
a child is learning to communicate orally 
under circumstances when he understands 
that he must, but when he rejects the rea- 



sons and continues to strive because of 
external rewards available. 

At the fourth level, a child is acquiring 
oral language in situations in which he 7 
understands why he should, he accepts 
these purposes and works to successfully 
accomplish them. There is one limitation: 
the child has no share in forming the pur- 
poses or selecting the content of his lan- 
guage Instruction. At the fifth level, the 
child participates in setting up the goals, 
while in the sixth level he independently 
sets up goals and* works toward their 
achievement with a minimum of help from 
others. 

If it cannot be successfully argued that 
oral language instruction today is meeting' 
the needs of the majority of our students, 
one can wonder if, in the scientific design 
of oral language materials and instruction, 
the motivation level of the student has 
been reduced from Simpson's level six or 
five closer to level one or two? An analysis 
of the literature-of 1966-70 emphasizes that 
when remedial oral language programs are 
undertaken, they consistently iocus- o'n in- 
creased involvement of students in select- 
ing t cf uit they are to discuss. Why should 
the use of this strategy be reserved for use 
only when a child, is labeled '"remedial"? 

To further compound the problem of 
language, the view one has about the func- 
tion of experience moral language develop- 
ment is also related io the design bf pro- 
W 

problem: 



grams for children. Williams identifies this 



Current thinking on ^developmental' psy- 
cholinguist ics centers mostly upon a 
nativist view of language acquisition 
which stresses that children are biologically 
predisposed to develop language and that 
the environment triggers ratner than serves 
up the stages of development. This. . . . 
(in contrast) 'to the more traditional learn- 
ing-theory based environmentalist views 
thatva child's genetic asset in language 
acquisition is his superior learning capahil- 
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itv and that Ins linguistic knowledge and 
skills are solelv the pioijuct of liis experi- 
ences. ( 1970, fi) 



A third alternative 
recognize that oral 



to the problem is to 
angnage development 
may be both caused by the experience and 
provide direction in the child's search for 
meaning in new experiences. Williams 
writes; 

An emerging generalization in the socio- 
linguistic theory is that the normal de- 
4 velopment of a child's language must be 
viewed relative to the demands of his 
prmmrv speech community. ( 1970, 7) 

Providing the child with an increased 
perceptual awareness 1 Of his environment, 
in a setting in which his primary speech 
community will demand communication, 
is an illustration of experience and lan- 
guage- serving as both cause and result. 
In studying the failure of some students 
to learn vim t ten langua^, Blank (1968) 
found that this failure was clearly asso- 
ciated with oral language problems. She 
wrote aj*m*t a replication shidy in which 

. . . the correlation between an auditory dis- 
crmrination task and reading performance 
did not appear to reflect auditory deficien- 
cies per sc. Rather it reflected the de- 
fit jeucies of retarded reader's experience 
in seeiuinglv simple cognitive demands im- 
posed bv the task (i.e. the ability to listen 
to a sequence, retain the sequence so as 
to judge one stimulus against the other, 
and then to make a judgment as to their 
similarities and differences). (Williams, 
1970, 07,08) 

In studies by Horn ( 1966) and Avers 
and Mason (1969) seient|i content was 
used to help ( hildren increase their per- 
ceptual awareness—a beginning step in re- 
solving this perceptual deficit considered 
bv some to be the basis of language de- 
ficiency ( Williams, 1970, 67 ). This approach 
has been severely criticized as being un- 



interesting to children ( Feeley, 1970). The 
science^ materials of Scicnce-A Process Ap- 
proach illustrate the use of science-based 
content to assist children in acquiring cog- 
nitive skills of sequencing, distinguishing 
similarities and differences, separating 'in- 
ferred causes from the evidence of the 
event, and searching for other patterns by 
which to classify or group things and then 
to deal with the abstracted 'common ele- 
ment. All these experiences were designed 
to occur within a context to encourage the 
demand of the child's primary speech com- 
munity—his first hand environment. This 
was done by providing various experiences 
before the labels were given for those ex- 
periences. Horn and the Ayers and Mason 
studies both illustrate the effectiveness of 
experience in science being utilized to as- 
sist children in language acquisition, or as 
one child is quoted as saying, "Boy, when 
I have something to tell; I can sure tell a 
good story." 

One reason for success in these situations 
has been identified by Plumcr (1970): 

The most prominent theme running 
through all the literature on language de- 
velopment is that children learn language 
through verbal interaction with more ma- 
ture speakers. They learn language by 
using it. This docs not mean simply listen- 
ing to more mature speakers— otherwise 
poor children who have attended school 
regularly and listened to television more 
than middle-class children would be on a 
par with their middle-class counterparts. 
("1970,300-301) 

Plumcr continues that language acqui- 
sition should be based on children hav- 
ing many opportunities to talk in school 
and that this talking should be frequent, 
structured, systematic, and sprinkled with 
humor. 

GmTTDnt: Means or Ends? 
Illustrations of this viewpoint are to be 
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found scattered through the literature' in 
the ERIC system. Cotkin (1967) reports 
the use of matrix games as a successful 
tool to help preschool and Kindergarten 
children discriminate symbols, pictures, 
and colors. Shapes and configurations of 
the letters are also part of children's ex- 
perience through use of a grooved alphabet 
board. 

In describing a language experience ap- 
proach, Van Allen (19(59) staj^d that 
through experience' a child comes to feel 
that lie can communicate in wavs other than 
verbal language. Practice in oral communi- 
cation he found to be useful in changing 
the child's concept of how helpful it is to 
talk. Avers and Mason (1969) report the 
use of science experience with voung chil- 
dren : 

Science— A Pri>cess Approacfi encompasses 
more than a conventional science program 
... A child who has completed Part A of 
the program will have come into contact 
with a number of situations which wil'l 
compel him to observe, measure, use 
space time relations and numbers. It ap- 
pears that his language skills should in- 
crease with his communication of his ex- 
periences. He should be able" to identify 
properties of an object, recognize num- 
bers, count to 11, classify spatial relations 
in terms of directions and objects on the 
basis of what they do. and how they are 
used, tell time to the hour, read a calendar, 
etc. ( 1969. -135) 

They concluded that science, in dis- 
crimination, categorization, and labeling 
tasks, can be used to help children's read- 
ing readiness skills such as numbers, lis- 
tening, and copying subtasks. 

With preschoolers, the Karlv Childhood 
Project of New York City ( American insti- 
tute for Research in the Behavioral Sci- 
ences, 1969) used a vertically organized 
program in mathematics and science along 
with creative dramatics to help children's 
oral language skills. Specific activities in- 



volving parents and small group work were 
identified as significant aspects of this pro- 
gram. 

With two-to-five-year-old culturally de- 
prived children in Tennessee, McConnell 
(/969) used a variety of sensory-perceptual 
/raining experiences with science and 
mathematics concepts related to size, color, 
number form and position, and figure- 
ground discrimination. Students s in the** 
study demonstrated sensory-perceptual and 
linguistic gains. 

In their description of experiences for 
migrant children, a Texas Education Agen- 
cy report (1968) includes specific experi- 
ences from mathematics, art, music, sci- 
ence, and the cultural world of the child 
as "sources for children's oral language ex- 
periences. Arnold (1968) reports the sec- 
ond year findings of Horns oral -aural pro- 
gram in San Antonio, Texas, with Spanish- 
speaking children. Science experiences 
based on modifications of Science— A Pro- 
cess Approach were used in this study as 
the substance of the children's conversa- 
tion. Science reading materials were used 
in grades two through six in a study re- 
ported by Irwin ( 1969). She described how 
oral reading of science materials was useful 
in identifying language problems of Ca- 
nadian Indian children, 

The reported use of science and mathe- 
matics concepts as a base of experience 
and oral language has been limited to stu- 
dents with culturally different backgrounds 
in early childhood classrooms. Consistently 
its use has been reported as successful. 
Similar uses might well be explored with & 
more typical students both in primary and 
upper levels. 

Kngel ( 1966 ) described language experi- 
ence based on art, cooking, dramatic play, 
music, science, water play, and story time 
as effective Ways to improve .the oral lan- 
guage of preschoolers, In grades three 
through six, Fichtenau (19&) used spc- 
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"eifie instruction in grammar as a way of 
increasing oral' language ability. His re- 
sults indicated that teaching specific skills 
' in analysis of written composition resulted 
iri improved oral communication of both 
boys and girls. Using poetry, story telling, 
and creative dramatics, Henry (1967) de- 
scribed the importance of creativity in oral 
communication for intermediate age chil- 
dren. Glaus (1965) used children's books 
arid poetry to extend intermediate age chil- 
dren's awareness and use of oral language. 

At gradcMiine, the Oral 3 Aural Program 
of Indianapolis, Indiana, uses literature top-' 
' ies to help slucUexjIs communicate their feel- 
ings. Smiley ( 1968T"aRo describes the use 
of literature rolanul to the lives of scventh- 
to ninth-grade stinmnts as a means for in- 
volving them in language activities related 
to their concerns. 

A study involving college students was 
reported at Custavus Adolphus College. 
Alexis (f968) reported the use of these 
assignments to help students increase their 
oral language communication skills. Stu- 
dents were asked to ( 1 ) think through the 
meaning of the word for a week and, write 
definitions and associations, (2) consult dic- 
tionaries to differentiate eonnotajivc and de- 
notative* definitions. (3) collect definitions 
and usages from their peers, (4) consider 
possible bases for definition classification, 
(5) trace the word in the Sctc Englisli Dic- 
tionary, and (6) compile citations of uses "of 
the word encountered in print* An alterna- 
tive assignment was a historical shrvev using 
six versions of the Bible to trace\a given 
passage. One nonhistorical approach in- 
volved an analysis of words used in\ad- 
j>ertisetne#its. In other instances, studyh^g 
* / the origins of place names led to the com- 
/ pilation of linguistic atlases, and an essay 
/ assignment encouraged students to project 
generalizations about language after read- 
ing local-color fiction. The limited and fre- 
quently erroneous conclusions which re- 



sulted became the basis for further dis- 

cussions. 

Using literature and related experience 
as a means to help students express what 
was' important to them is a common cle- 
ment of these reports of using literature in 
oral language. An extension of this is to 
*use student-created literature. Such con- 
tent of oral language is usually found to be 
closely related to the student's living ex- 
perience and hence real in its motivating 
value. 

Two reports, iVrine (1>967) and Loh- 
mann (1967), described children dictating 
compositions as a way to build both com- 
munication skills and listening skills. 

, Other studies described use of home or 
soci^J sewings of Navajo Indian children 
(Shiprpck Independent School District No. 
22* 1968), and sensory experience and trips 
for disadvantaged Spanisb-Amcrican chiU 

,dren (Hobson, 1968) and disadvantaged ; 
Negro children (Lcaverton, 1968). In each 
of these programs involving preschoolers 
or primary- grade children, the child's con- 
versation was the basis for analysis of both 
what be said and what he intended to say. 
Acquiring clearer ways to communicate 
ideas was a common outcome for these 
studies. 

A cautionary note needs to be stated 
here. Plume?. ( 1970) describes the limits 
of how much one can expect from school 
experience. « 

Schools ... are at a disadvantage * when 
attempting to supplement or enrich a 
child's home experience. If the school is 
to offset any disadvantage, .... it must 
coneentratp on providing for his language 
development not in just a single class but 
throughout the day. . . .Every class or ac- 
tivity must develop the child's language 
ability in some way. ( 1970, 301) 

Teachers: Means or Ends? " 
A second major question of this report 
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is the extent to which the teacher is a 
means , or air end in language acquisition. 
Williams ( 1970) stated this concern: 

We must develop new sh .itrgirs foi lan- 
guage instruction. . . .now programs. . . .at- 
tempt to incorporate the; social context into 
the instructional context. Such programs 
would be different for different groups of 
childrcq and this imposes special demands 
upon teachers who should probably be as 
knowledgeable of the children's vernacular 
(or that of his environment) as thev^arp of 
standard English. ( 1970, vi) 

Careful analysis of the KIUC literature 
oji the acquisition of oral language for 
children who speak nonstandard I£ng] ( jsh 
suggests that the search for making lan- 
guage 'acquisition of tlYc child meaningful 
and successful has jjphnarily fwcuscjl on 
program development. Analysis of the ac- 
quisition of language suggests that there 
are more than the components of the child 
and program, however. "Previous experi- 
ences of both the child and the teacher are 
brought into the learning situation. To what 
extent these may bo similar or different 
and to what extent they are cmploved by 
both the child and the teacher as expec- 
tancy settings, has been the object of study. 
A second point about learning is. relevant. 
The inner core pf this experience is the 
personal interaction. At this level people 
are talking and listening to other people 
(children are legitimately classified as peo- 
ple), To what extent is it true that teach- 
ers of different baekgrounds— are unable to 
relate to, to hear, or to attend tt) that which 
children are saying or doing? To what 
extent^ire children of contrasting language 
or behavioral patterns aide to relate to the 
teacher's behavior in a meaningful way? 
To what extent is or should this be of con- 
cern in the acquisition of oral language? 
What evidence exists that the teacher as 
a factor in the encounter has been given 
more than passing cranial nodding recog- 
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nitionPjFor example, extending the focus 
more directly on the teacher, what assis- 
tance is he - given in understanding the 
relationship between his previous achieve- 
ment, background, and the hke, and the 
probable success of the learning experiences 
of his pupils? In what way is a teacher 
provided with guides for hearing, com- 
prehending and communicating with chil- 
dren in the classrporn? Where does the 
teacher have the opportunity to review the 
implications of soeiolinguistic research such 
as Labov (1970)? This research has found 
evidence to support ' the hypothesis' that 
linguistic variations arc identifiable with 
social stratification, ethnic, and situational 
differences in speech. When docs a teacher 
find the opportunity and assistance needed 
lo understand a child's language, previous 
experience, and blocks to learning? To per- 
ceive cues frornnhc environment, diagnos- 
tic tools for the teacher are essential— but 
from where will these -tools come? If lan- 
guage acquisition is really an individual 
interaction between teacher and student, 
what evidence can we find that teachers 
perceive it as a diagnosis of individual 
need of the child and the selective use of 
approaches suited to a child's need rather 
than a stated curriculum or program? 

From these questions grows a more im- 
portant concern. A colloquial expression 
says it well, "You can't come back from 
where you haven't been." Where in the 
teacher's own preparation program has <he 
'experienced a diagnostic and individual- 
ized approach to learning experiences? In 
the professional teacher-education pro- 
gram, what model of t each er 7 stud cut in- 
teraction lias he experienced? 

Language acquisition includes more than 
creative programs for individual children 
for unique or enriching experiences. It must 
have the intelligent guidance of an in- 
sightful teacher. The professional prepara- 
tion of the teacher has been suggested as a 
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! significant meaos—and one* which needs 
intensive study equal to that of .the dq-* 
velopment of, programs fo^ language ac- 
quisition. ' ' 

" ^ ' Summary 
pu r Challenge today, "is to stand on the 
stowWors 1 of' yesterday's experience. We 

% Ww much about the task of oVal language 
acquisition. While we Kavc been concerned 
with thp .mechanics of this process— cspccial- 

Jy teaching the t'hild to discriminate" detail 
in sound and structure, Have w^e ' missed 

.teaching the* child 'to :dtscri|riinate ideas in 
lyfc. language ?^vThis as^Ljjmps-tfiat. his oral 
language practjtv contains idea's that can 

/he- discrjminatcd™ari,assumf)|:io'ri that rwu&t 
be seriously qucstipne^. t ^ 

" Remedial oral langiiage dWeiopmeirfx 
wil*h students # hus been showji fo be highly 
successful when the "substaritiyA 'ideas of 
thev communication have bech^cnosen from * 
direct experience subject Content areas such 

1 as. science, mathematics, of literature. Wil- 
liams* ( 1969) provides a sobering condud- 
ing thought:' 

Earlv attention to perceptual . confusion 
could b©«> minimized by appropriate train- 
ing techniques introduced in the" beginning 
- stages . . . wjiich will* call for loss necessity 
Jater<for remedial [work]. ( 1969, 501) 

Can we afford the luxury of oral language 
programs th;t-t show "a higlV probability* of - 
resulting hi students requiring remedial 
attention in their later school years?. 
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Oral Language Instruction and the Development 
of Cognitive Skills: Some Perspectives* . 



Can English as a second lanfguqK, ( ESL) 
programs lacking in content and "dt^clop- 
meut of cognitive skills succeed? The plihw^ 
ing of the question obviously expects the v 
answer "no/' that ESL programs lacking in 
content and skill development must be con- 
sidered failures^This paper will examine 
components of the' question in the light of 
EIUC docifments and other publications. 
Closer examination of the question will re- 
veal that initial ESI. pro grains successfully 
pursued a central goal of language .develop- 
ment junlv. Cognitive skill and content de- 
velopment were incidental. With the devel- 
opment of programs that successfully attack 
the language problem, focus is now being 
placed more and more upon such curricular 
problems asjagging achievement in science, 
social studies, and math. Time spent upoif 
the development of English language skills, 
^important as thev are. has not been avail- 
able for studv Of these content areas. ESL 
has made and is making progress, and it is 
this vcrv progress that enables educators to 
expect more and more. The points, which 
appear essential to a discussion? of the ques- 
tion are 

L program' structure (linguistic and/or 

conceptual focus); 
•2. cognitive development (the relation of 



"Rrprintt'd from Elementary English 48:5 (May 
1971 ) 571-583. * 



cognitive skills and concept develop- 
ment ) ; and 
3. factors determining success, e.g., ob- 
jectives, measurement instruments, and 
^persons making the evaluation. 

^Before disc1*s$iug the content* of ESL pro- 
grams, it is ..worthwhile to consider the 
problems of children- for AvUoni ESL pro- 
grams, 'have been develops *;Stcinmlcr 
( 1966) provides a profile of the impressions 
one population of children made upon her. 
In the time since this profile was written, 
ih^v insights have been gained. Program de- 
velopers are increasingly noting that appar-, 
cut shortcomings K)f the children, such as 
minimal attention span,*are proving instead 
to be a function of inappropriate class activ- 
ities. The sketch does provide a background 
for viewing earlier ESL programs. . * 

Without preschool language instruction, 
sixtv to , eighty percent of the Mexican- 
American children in Texas were failing the 
primary, grades. Reading difficulties were 
the.pri'marv cause. Stenmiler felt* that these 
children, had two handicaps to overcome: 
a language barrier and a "disadvantaged- 
ness barrier" ( 1966, 2). Her picture of these 
disadvantaged children included the fol- 
lowing po&nts: 

1. a minimal attention span; 

2. minimal development of auditory and 
~ visual discrimination; 
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3. minima] experiential background for the* 
type of content 'appearing in the tests 
and beginning instructional^ materials*; 

4. lack of variety and information even in 
• their native language [ Spanish 1 on such 

topics as their own families and names- 
some of them did- not even know their 
surnames; 

5., fear, apathy, or insensitivity toward the 
school enviroiuncnt— their powers of ab- 
straction seemed curiously dulled or; 
perhaps, undeveloped; 

6. general iijgdequacy in such simple cogp 
nitivcjablHk as simple direction— fol- 
lowing, I a Helling, classifying, and visual 

* discrimination of gross differences 

among objects— even .when spoken to m 
Spanish^ and 

7. marked nutritional deficiencies ( 1966; 
2). • ' 

Program Structure ' 

For children who do riot know ^English, > 
the typical language of school, and who 
may have* 1 suvcral other severe handicaps in 4 
addition, it is little wonder that educators * 
saw the; need for' appropriate language pro- 
grams. The resulting programs, with good 
reason, striven! for linguistic success. 

Thomas and Aliens Oral English sug- 
gests some objectives that appear quite ap- 
propriate for these children: 

1. to help the* pupil communicate in Pm- 
glish in the school environment; 

2. to fyelp the pupil hear and pronounce 
the sounds of the* English language; 

3» to help the pupil acquire automatic use 

of English language patterns; 
,4. to help the pupil become familiar with 

flic language patterns and vocabulary 

that he will encounter in the pre-prirner 

and primer; and 

5. to help the pupil learn about the En- 
glish-speaking culture while maintain- 
ing appreciation of his own culture 
(1968,3). * 

These objectives communicate the basic 
intent of many ESL programs. They indi- 
cate endeavors toward teaching crucial^lin- 



guistic skills, frequently using -techniques of 
the audio-lingual method whose popularity 
was spread by'Brooks (1960). The linguis- 
tic emphasis of ESL programs is a logical, 
sensible one; linguistic skills arc essentially 
content free. Content is used here to refer 
to the subject matter rather than to the lin- 
guistic vehicle. The teacher can relate other 
areas of the curriculum to the' ESL compo- 
nent, but it is not necessary for the success- 
ful" achievement of linguistic goals, previ- 
ously the chief focus of ESL programs. With 
a limited amount of class tync available, 
any time spent developing ESL skills re- 
duces tiie time available for other ctirricular 
areas. 

Finocchiaro identified four trends for.bi- 
lingual education, one of which is espe- 
cial Iv relevant here: 

. . . the teaching of curriculum areas' such 
as science, social studies and mathematics 
in the native tongue so that non-English 
speaking pupils— upon entering the main- 
stream of the school— will not lag behind 
their age peers (1969, '6)*. 

Thus, the solution of the initial problem tff 
language does not, resolve the serious pfob* 
lem of achieving success in the "mainstream 
of school." 

Increasing numbers of ERIC reports ife- • 
veal a growing concern with teaching the 
non-EnglisJi speaker English language skills 
and content from other areas of the cur- 
riculum. In efthcr words, goals have been 
modified to -accomplish broader objectives at 
the same time that linguistic objectives arc 
being sought. The success of ESL programs 
in the past has typically been measured by 
linguistic yardsticks. If the child develops 
phonological and syntactical skills, the ESL 
program fs judgejd a succors. Recently, how- 
ever ( Stcmmlor, 1966; Taylor, 1969; Wilson, . 
1970), ESL f matenaIs have been developed 
which deliberately try to. weave math, so- 
cial studies, and science into their curricular 
"threads." (Tyler, 1950', 56!) There are sev- 
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between an ESE program and ESE instruc- 
Ihoiml materials by definition: , 

i.SI, instructional materials— materials de- 
signed to accomplish the (|^s Wii ict instruc- 
tional task-tof helping students learn En- 
glish, considered as a segment ol the cur- 
i ic-uluiiK , " 

ESI. programs— i auricular approaches which 
consider, influence, and are influenced by 
all other educational experiences offered by 
the school. These- threads and strands are 
implemented with the help* of ESE instruc- 
tional materials. 

Considerable numbers ol well thougltf-out 
and potentiallv successful ESE instrucaOTliSli 
materials are now available. In ERIC there 
also are ajg increasing number of ESL pro- 
grams. In relation to the initial question, it 
Warrants reiteration that ESL instructional 
materials are intended to accomplish 1 lin- 
guistic goals, whereas an ESL program f re- 
aid "TESL 'cpientlv attempts to trad* the 1 children lin- 



eral risks, . naturalk , when one sets one s 
sights on dual objectives. One^would expect 

'that success would be achieved only if both' 
language and content objectives are 
achieved. Does failure ju oik* mean failure 
of the program? 

One alternative to dual objectives is" to 
allow the children to fall behind, in curricu- 
lar areas, those children whose native lan- 
guage T.s English. With dual objectives, one 
is forced to develop activities which ideally 
meet both Yritcriaol language and content. 

-If the program developer strives* to deve lop 
masters of science content, the language/ 
objective max be met unwiselv bv contriv- 
ing sentences. If teachers contrive and force 
the 1 children to parrot mechanical sentences, 
ostensible to move them toward masterv of 
conceptual content, the classroom will lose 
the aura of excitement inherent in learning, 
Wilson ( 1970) disc us'sed the transition of* 
ESL pre/grams from language 1 only to a 
broader eurrieular 



base 



If ( 



[Teaching English as a Seconal Language] 
programs have generally confineel them- 
selves to the teaching of communication."' 
(p. 2) It is interesting to note that the ma- 
terials which Wilson co-authored with ()1- 
sher in 1967 eonvev this language-only ob- 
jective: 

Bv associating the sounds and rhvthm of 
English witli a captiv 'ating storv, the child- 
is led to transfer the oral component of 
English lie has learned to the role he plays 
. in the dramatization of the storv in class, 
and hopefully to the real-life roles he plays 
as a | new-language] speaker of English 
(Olsher au<I Wilson, 1967, 1 ). 

The Olsher .and Wilson materia 
a definite concern for providing hj 
activities the child will enjov. It is 1 
-apparent that they are intended to bemused 
as a means to help children Irani English 
who are attending schools without ESL 
programs. One can contrast the differences" 




guistic skills and conceptual content. Three 1 
vears after the publication of the J 967, ma- 
terials, Wilson revealed his concern for 
brrtadrr ESE objectives. In contrast to 
TESE instructional efforts: 

Curriculum, on the other hand, makes one 
of its major objectives the development of 
thinking. It is this disparity between the 
objective of TESE and the 4 objective of cur- 
riculum that has made* TESL a four-letter 
word among many educators (1970, 2). 

Wilson feels that children need to learn 
to think in those areas that later will be 
'taught and learned in English. He stak\s 
that fluenev in language does not bring with 
it per sc the abilitv to think in the language 
(1970, 3). TaylcV( 1969) described the ef- 
forts to integrate linguistic skills wUlv cog- 
nitive growth using American Association 
for the Advancement of Science (AAAS) 
materials. The more ambitious the ESL pro- 
gram, the greater the 1 risk of failure. It is 
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patently difficult to demise KSL teaching ac- 
tivities and" instructional materials the chil- 
dren will enjoy. When one attempts to de- 
vise techniques and materials with science 
content, there is gre;*t risk that the class- 
room activities will not elicit the interest of 
\oung children. Obviously, great elfort went 
into the materials described bv Tavlor. 
However, if one must teach the concept, of 
shape and teach phonological and ..sviitacti- 
cal skills, the ultimate eme/ging classroom 
activity will prohahhj be less interesting to 
tlie children than if that constraint were not 
present. Consequently, KSj., programs -an* 
encountering and will encounter develop- 
mental growing pains. 

• In LindJors" review ol the Michigan Oral 
Language Materials, she identified some of 
the difficulties which arise when a program 
seek^ to attain lifl'guistie airtl content (other 
than linguistic) success. Although her re- 
view of these materials is quite faA'orabhj 
and recognizes the intent ol the program to 
include material from several-content areas 
f social studies, math, and science), accord- 
ing to her. "justice is not done to am ofte of 
these content areas, nor to their integration, 
one with another" ( I ( )70. ,17). 

The problem would appear to be less erit- 
Jcal in preschool and kindergarten than in 
pMiuary levels where the linguisticallv dif- 
lercnt child is ilircetK compared to native 
Knglish-speaking chihJren. In her discussion 
concerning the selection of content lor the 
•primarv -one program of the Michigan Ma- 
terials. I .indlors sa\ s. 

... it is i) eoiicern for coneeptual develop- 
ment tint is basic in the selection of con- 
tent the in. un purpose is no! to teach tlx- 
Knglish language sWemalic.illv. hut rather 
to tcaeJi concepts and the expression of 
them. tr\ing to hit the langiiag(* "trouble 
spots" as vou no { 1970, 40). 

She sharpK criticizes the ambitious goals 
ol 1 the prim. ir\ one Michigan program and- 



states that the five-way focus of this pro- 
gram (linguistic, conceptual, math, science, 
social studies) attempts to accomplish too 
much, and actually accomplishes too little 
(p. 43). She also criticizes program activi- 
ties in .which each lesson focuses on one 
subject matter area, perhaps social studies, 
with the next on math, without effective; 
"interdisciplinary integration"- ,( p. 43). She 
'suggests lessons which would periodically 
integrate across content areas, in which con- 
cepts and/or processes from different con- 
tent areas were usee] simultaneously t ( pp. 
{ l 43). 

Lindfors states that tin* three "inputs" are 
social studies, math, and science (the* eon- 
tent areas) whereas the linguistic and con- 
eeptual contributions arc the "tools" for 
dealing with the Content area's. Her main 
point is tlmt the linguistic and conceptual 
focus is not followed logically. Rather than 
a guiding principle of identifying basic con- 
cepts and processes of science, social stud- 
ies, and math for content selection, she sug- 
gests that in practice the principle was 
"what lessons can w;e think of that will in- 
clude some science*, social science, andj 
math?" (p. 45) In her criticism of "empty* 
repetition of meaningless phrases," ■( p. 54) 
she apparently feels that, for example, the 
lexical item together forced the contriving 
ol dialog with the item. 

The point germane here is tha.t^.as one 
attempts to accomplish a goal broadtr than 
the one of linguistic skills, difficult enough 
by itsell, oik* becomes vulnerable to failure* 
if activities are contrived so as to re- 
sult "empty repetition of meaningless 
phrascs\ Again, only by attempting tliis 
very difficult task can one hope to eventual- 
ly improve the program and ultimately meet 
success. Program development requires fan- 
tastic; amounts of time and skilHo the point 
that there is the reaj risk of too much criti- 
cism or not enough, Too much criticism will 
impede ambitious efforts ' which Ultimately 
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may prove successful. N< J criticism will re- 
sult in the creation of beautiful monsters or 
the emperor wearing beautiful clothes. 

The preschool and primary-one Michigan 
oral language program attempts, according 
to Undfors, to develop a conceptual locus 
and a verbal foc us. Lindiors interprets ihv 
conceptual focus as "content to be pre- 
sented" and the linguistic focus as the "new 
language forms to be used 1 ' (p. 9). Lindfors 
feels t liat Hie task of teaching basic con- 
cepts is the main purpose of the program- 
not re\ ealin^ihe basfc structure of Knglish. 
This priority can lead to "mechanical ques- 
tions." (Growth in basic concepts appears 
intimatcK related to cognitive skill devel- 
opment. 

C ) ogn it i v e I >c vc 1 o pine nt 

The question of to what extent language 
is a cognitive skill is both an intriguing and 
exasperating issue* which may be answered 
in different wa\s. The discussion can range 
Iroin attention to the purel\ mechanical as- 
pects of language to rather abstract pro- 
cesses. It will be shown that language has 
been treated as a non-cognitive process, re- 
flecting the earlv interpretations of the au- 
dio-lingual approach widely used on the 
secondary level to teach second .language 
skills. 

ReceutK the nature of language teaching 
has been re-evaluated. However, Brooks, in- 
fluenced bv Skinner's accomplishments, 
lather eatcgoricalk rejected a cognitive ap- 
proach to language learning when he wrote; 



The single paramount fact about langtiagc 
learning is that it concerns, not problem 
sob nig, but the formation and performance 
oj habits, The learner who has only been 
made (o see how/language works; has not 
learned anv language; on the contrary he 
has" learned something he will have to for- 
get before he can make anv progress in that 
area of language f I960, 10) . 



What Brooks* was striving to overcome was 
the tendency of earlier grammar-translation 
methods to be more concerned with cog- 
nitive-, understandings than language pro- 
duction. Although his influence as a pro- 
ponent of the audio-Jingual method is still 
felt, the current approach, even in the au- 
dio-lingual method, considers two Levels of 
language. Rivers (1964) discusses a me- 
chanical level "one" which she believes can 
be rather nicely explained bV a behavior- 
istic paradigm. Bordic ( 1970) also uses the 
term "mechanical level," but he means skills 
o-l minor importance such asr punctuation 
and spelling. Lie refers to the opposite level 
of the continuum as "the most abstract cog- 
nitive abilities" (1970, 818). Rivers de- 
scribes the higher level as the level of "flu- 
ent expression, " the communication of ones 
own ideas ( 1964, 156). 
, Risers' level one appears rather far re- 
moved from the realm of cognition, if one 
excludes from the cognitive domain "a set 
of habits which must be learned to a point 
of automatic performance of the sequence" 
I 1969, 4). Rivers is, of course, referring 
onlv to her level one. That level one should 
not be considered cognition becomes some- 
what more acceptable if one considers an- 
other comment of Brooks: 

As we have seen, the acquisition of non- 
* thoughtful responses is the very core of sue- 
cessful language learning, and Congress it- M 
self has pronounced such learning to be in 
our national interest ( i960, 60) . 

It is important to remember that Brooks 
was tr\ing to draw guidelines lor secondary 
foreign language teachers to guide them in 
teaching oral language skills. For most of 
these teachers, the audio-lingual method 
represented a great change from the meth- 
odology 'thev had been using. Their ^stu- 
dents often studied about the language 'and 
failed to develop a reasonable proficiency 
in using the language. Rivers does not Ire- 
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ject level one; she points out the limitations 
o£ a level one approaeli only. « 

In writing of the relation of habit and 
competence Di Pietro writes: 

What has habit to do with competence, we 
may ask. First of all habit is a conditioning 
of reflexes leading to automatic and pre- 
dictable [emphasis added] responses to 
stimuli. For some time, it was fashionable 
to view language and learning as habit 
formation. As a result, a very great part of 
the exercises and drills of our modern in- 
structional strategies is built upon this psy- 
chological concept (Di, Pietro, 1970, 57). 

Di Pietro sees skills developed through 
pattern practice and other types of manipu- 
lative, habit-forming drills as "useful" in 
language learning, but not as proven "nec- 
essary adjuncts" to the interpretation of 
competence as a set of rides (p. 62). A key 
point in identifying habit formation and . 
level one responses is the notion that such 
responses are predictable, or what Bqsco 
(1970, 74) calls responses that can be an- 
ticipated. In contrast to habit, Di Pietro 
discusses a higher linguistic plane which 
be equates with competence: 

Competence, on the other hand, has to do 
with a different aspect of language behav- 
ior, namely the intellcctualization or the 
cognition of language which underlies habit 
formation ( 1970, 57). 

Brunef describes cognition as how human 
beings increase their ability to handle 
knowledge and to process information (1967, 
1). Perhaps there are persons who would 
maintain that linguistic skills develop apart 
from intellectual endowment and who woidd 
cite as examples persons with retarded men- 
tal development who nonetheless manage to 
speak English fluently. Cognitive .skills do 
operate in learning English as a second lan- 
guage or dialect, but cognitive skill devel- 
opment also refers to those cognitive skills 
apart from linguistic ones whose develop- 



ment is sought by elementary school edu- 
cators. Language skills appear interwoven 
•with intellectual activities, tmt it is more 
fruitful to treat language skills as a mani- 
festation of intelligence rather than an as- 
pect of intelligence. 

As Brooks initially described habit for- 
mation as a non-thoughtful response, it is 
unlikely that he assumed that cognition was 
necessary or even helpful in habit forma- 
tion. It appears that Di Pietro supports the 
idea that there is more than one aspect or 
level to language learning and that cogni- 
tion more appropriately goes with the high- 
er linguistic plane. In the early ESL pro- 
grams which followed Brooks' advice, it 
would appear that their activities strived 
toward the development of overt, non-cog- 
nitive skills. 

Verplanck (1964) examined the concept 
of awareness in an attempt to discover the 
relation of awareness and actual behavior. 
In an experiment in verbal conditioning, he 
found a rather remarkable lack of consis- 
tency between what people said <was< the 
ruly and what they actually did^prcsum- 
amy following tlrat rule in a concept-for- 
mation task, in other words, they would say 
one thing but perforin in the opposite way. 
Verplanck concluded that awareness „of the 
concept by no means ensured that appro- 
priate behavior would follow. » 

Characteristics of language 
levels one and two 

One area of linguistic skill falls into the s 
category of habit; the other refers to or 
involves higher cognitive skills. What arc 
the characteristics of each level? 



Level I 
no awareness, 4a- 
eile-^ffieeted'cbn- 
scjous effort not 
required 



Level 2 
awareness and di- 
rected effort re- 
quired (non- fa- 
cile) 
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2. non predictable 



'1. conscious \ 
\. stimulus free 



2. verbal response 
predictable or an- 
ticipated 

3. non-conscious 

4. follows Skinner 
niu paiafligm — 
stimulus con 
trolled 



The second language level and aw a renew 

In the Taxonomy of iUhteatiot^al Objec- 
tives, Handbook /. Cognitive Domain, 
Bloom examines the facets of cognition and 
surfaces the same intriguing point. In the 
process of ideutil \ ing the various "levels" 
of cognition which range from simple recall 
of facts through comprehension, applica- 
tion, anaUsis. suithesis,. and evaluation, 
Bloom identified an additional dimension. 

One c»( die major threads i mining through 
all the taxonomy appears to be a scale of 
consciousness or awareness. Thus, the be- 
haviors in the cognitive domain are largely 
characterized by a rather high degree of 
consciousness on the part of the individual 
exhibiting the behavior while the behaviors 
in the affective domain are much more fre- 
quently exhibited with a"1o\v- level of aware- 
ness on the part of the individual. Further, 
in the cognitive domain especially, it ap- 
pears th.lt as the" behaviors become more 
complex the individual is more aware of 
then existence i Bloom, 1956, 10). 

The notion of awareness is direct! \ rele- 
vant to the second level of language learn- 
ing. A high degree of awareness appears in 
le\el two in that one's thought is being di- 
rected with attention, contrasted with the 
automatic response of level one. Unfortu- 
nately one can make a superficial evalua- 
tion of the merit of the two IcvuLgg scorning 
the "lower" level and valuing the higher. 
However, the same intellectual activity- 
need not alwa\s operate on the same level. 
As skills increase, operations which once re- 
quired awareness and effort can be mas- 
tered to the point that one's response is 



automatic or level one. Bloom touches upon 
this point: 

One might hope that it [the level of con- 
sciousness] would provide the basis for ex- 
plaining why behaviors which are 'initially 
displayed with a high level of conscious- 
ness become, after some time and repeti- 
tion, automatic or are accompanied by a 
low level of consciousness. . . . Perhaps it 
will also help to explain the extraordinary 
retention of some learning— especially of the 
psychomotor skills ( 1956, 20). 

Asluvr ( 1969) has found rather good luck 
in second language learning by involving 
psychomotor activities and skills. Retention 
seems to be extraordinarily good. An ex- 
ample or two might clarify the role of 
awareness in language skills. The use of the 
subjunctive in Spanish is adequately chal- 
lenging. Initially and depending upon the 
method, deliberate thought is required to 
identifv those situations in which its .use is 
appropriate, particularly in language re- 
spouses not learned rotely. With increase in 
skill and when measured by the criteria of 
effort and awareness, this activity moves 
from level two and now appears to take 
place in level one almost intuitively. Or, in 
learning to tvpc, deliberate attention must 
be given to striking the right keys. With the 
development of skill, -one can reach the 
point where he Van express his thoughts 
through 'typewriting, attending to what it 
is he wishes to say rather than to the me- 
chanical means of transcribing it. 

Two points are relevant. First, language 
level one is far removed from cognition in- 
terpreted as conscious thought. Second, 
vcrv complex intellectual activities appear 
to take place with a high degree of initial 
awareness and effort. As they are t borough - 
J\ mastered, thev move into level one vvhert 
judged 1>\ the two criteria of effort and 
awarenessiThis. is not to say that a simple 
habit response is qualitatively the same* as 
a sophisticated linguistic expression j-only 
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that the two responses arc both ellortlcss 
aiul require no conscious struc turing. 

Level one activities of automatic response 
meet the .criteria of iiiinim.il effort and 
avvareinXs. Rivers (1%4) [)ointcd out the 
necdX> develop the ahilitx to express one's 
our/thoughts in what she refers to as level 
two. Witlj^thc (lcvclopinent of great skill, it 
was pointed out that free expression can, 
>n a sense, return to level one if onlv the 
criteria of minimal effort and minimal 
awareness are used/subtle, important dif- 
ferences rejinain bctvyeen verbal activities 
which meet both criteria. The simple, auto- 
matic response probably never called for 
higher tognitive skills, initially or subse- 
quently. Expression of one's own ideas 
reached the effortless plateau only after in- 
tensive, diligent effort Although all be- 
haviors in level one arc alike in the two 
respects, they may be remarkably different 
(|ua1ita*tivcl\. Level one reflects facility 
gained through practice. Level two involves 
complex, cognitive skills, sustained effort 
and practice. Kor the sake of convenience, 
thev may be viewed as occupying the same 
area only if one recognizes implicit dif- 
fcrences. 

At first, area* one appears not to include 
cognition as a conscious thought. Language 
skills in area one may represent rather me- 
diocre* activities such as parroting or mim- 
icking, ojj/'they ma\ represent highlv skilled 
linguistic Activities, Ultimately, linguistic 
skills should operate in area one except 
when the person chooses to move the verbal 
activity to area two-deliberate, conscious 
thought. For example, he might wish to 
structure his thoughts with deliberate can 1 ( 
and special precision. Rut if an LSL pro- 
gram operates initially in area one, never 
or rarely helping students operate in area 
two with the ultimate goal of effort less ex- 
pression, it cannot be judged successful be- 
cause thex'hikken will not be competent in 
expressing their own ideas. The danger that 



this will occur is ever present because, in 
teaching linguistically different children, 
the immediate problem irHhe teacher's per- 
ception is one of oral language. .Drills in 
area one offer immediate success, if of lim- 
ited value. 



Thought and intelligence 
and communication 

The question of to what extent language 
is a cognitive skijl may be answered in dif- 
ferent ways as just shown. Attention may 
focus upon purely mechanical aspects of a 
language or rather abstract cognitive pro- 
cesses. However, even in these abstract pro- 
cesses, language appears to involve higher 
levels o* cognition rather than to constitute 
an intellectual skill by itself. Rruner ( 1967, 
,155) discusses language as an instrument 
for ordering perception and thought. Intel- 
ligence tests often are heavily loaded with 
vocabulary items, one of the closest links 
between the measurement of intelligence 
and language skills. 

Language provides an interface of 
thought and intelligence and communica- 
tion. The idea can be expressed graphically: 

intelligence 



thought 




language 




communication 



No implication is intended that the throe 
aspects of the paradigm J ( thought, intelli- 
gence, and communication ) are parallel. 
They are not. Laeh is different in many re- 
spects from the other two. However, they 
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do have .i common ground. in ^hat language 
is .1 communication tool, a too^l of thought, 

.UK 



md mm- 
behavior 



1 an justriifiicfit of intelligence. It may 
be liel|)lul -to examine language 
language examples of humai 
which appear to function in area one and 
area two using the crjteria previously given. 

When one comes to work in the morning, 
the t\pieul greeting heard is "Oood morn- 
ing. How arc vou?" To which' one responds 
with idiosyncratic variations, "Kine, thank 
\ou." Especially in the early morning, the 
response is automatic, requiring either *no 
wr minimal awareness or conscious effort. 
One's friends can predict whaJt we will say. 
Consider, however, a response diflerent 
from the .iiitoiiiatie "Fine, thank you." A 
different response requires awareness of 
what one is sa\ iug, is not predictable nor 
expecte^ It is virtuallv free of stimulus 
control. KSI, students probably find it help- 
ful to mitialb learn a standard response he- 
cause the\ e.in learn it very quickly and it 
will be iROst useful. However, the same sit- 
uation can result in a response of a much 
diflerent nature. * - 

The relation of the two levels, or ,moie 
a|ypropnatel\ two areas, of linguistic skills 
can he illustrated bv a non-language ex- 
ample. Driving a car provides'a realistic 
though risk\ example. Driving in the coun- 
fi\ on a bright sniim dav requires a miiii- 
mum of conscious ellort, assuming no other 
traffic. In this situation one's mind might 
wander. One might even risk being "absent 
minded " Steering and control of the car 
ri(ii\c minimal awareness, hopefully the 
progress of the car down the highway is 
predictable. Contrast this situation with 
driving in congested, downtown traffic late 
in the afternoon. Now, a high degree of 
awareness is demanded with instant re- 
sponse'to unpredictable stops and starts de- 
manding full conscious effort. There would 
appear to be a correspondence bet weep 
dri\ing and the use of language. Behavior 



of the first\vel is effortless and automati 
In the second level, it ih deliberate and con- 
trolled. The essential point is that human 
behavior, overt I v the same human behavior, 
ma\ actually be operating in either area, 
under varving conditions. 

An KSI, program for very young children 
ma\ of necessity focus upon skills falling 
in area one. To the extent that these be- 
haviors arc automatic, they caiinpffneV clas- 
sified as cognitive. A young chltfcLiprtiinatc 
enough to gfyw up with parents who speak 
socially unmarked language and who at- 
tends a school with similarly fortunate? chil- 
dren, will probably speak an unmarked lan- 
guage without needing awareness of the 
rules of that language. * 



Success 

Achievement of success for ESL 
grams depends upon Lour factors: 



pro- 



1. the definition of content and cognitive 

. skills; 

2. tlie objectives of the pr7S£rain; 

the criteria and instrumentation used 
to ascertain attainment of a ^jj)t is fac- 
tory level of performance; a*nd, equally 
important, 

■I. the persou(s) asked to decide if, the 
program achieved "success. " 

In the literature, content is used with 
apparently two distinct meanings. For ex- 
ample, in relation to KSL programs one can 
discuss content either, as referring to lan- 
guage content or non language content, The 
content of the original materials used in 
San Antonio was often science content ex- 
pressed in cither Spanish or English (Tay- 
lor. 1969). One might use the word content 
to refer to the study of language itself: 
Seemingly facetious, this discussion of 
whether language itself is* the objective or 
if it is the vehicle to discilss science content, 
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or social studies content, or the notion of 
self-concept, docs reveal one's value and 
priorities. Does one achieve success only if 
one reaches a certain level in two objec- 
tives, both curricular areas and language 
skills? It would appear that where the ob- 
jective of the program is to develop lin- 
guistic skills (inherent in the name ESL), 
success can be; achieved without the mas- 
tery of conceptual content considered high- 
ly desirable but not of critical* importance, 
The stated objectives of the program, to 
a great extent, thus determine whether suc- 
cess has been achieved. Implicit in the ob- 
jectives are criteria for their evaluation. An 
ESL objective need not specify curricular 
content. If objectives do include mastery of 
curricular content, then obviously success 
cannot be achieved without content mas- 
tery. However, those ESL programs initial- 
ly designed to help linguistically different 
children develop English language skills 
did not make their success contingent upon 
content mastery. > 

Achievement of success will depend upon 
the person asked whether the ESL program 
has been successful. The persons most con- 
deemed include the classroomvteacher,^ the 
parents, teachers in the middle School, and 
the children participating in the program. 
The teacher's opinion will, in turn, be influ- 
enced by his superiors opinion, the stu- 
dents' success in language skills and related 
academic progress, and the enthusiasm or' 
lack of it shown by the children. The par- 
ents 1 opinion will probably differ from the 
teachers' because they are not directly in- 
volved in the instructional process, and be- 
cause their* measurement of the program 
will probably 1^ most greatly influenced* by 
••he oral language cJjA'elTTp merit, assuming 
they have some English language stills. 

There is little evidence in the research 
that ESL programs are ever evaluated by 
the children. Yet it would seem that the stu- 
dents' perception of both their success in 



the program and the importance of what 
they learned are quite important considera- 
, tions. A crucial test of success for any ESL 
program will be the linguistic^facility its 
students display in subsequent formal 
school programs if there is no continuing 
ESL program, either by design or necessity. 
The success or failure of ESL students, es- 
pecially in classes with native speakers of 
English, will determine the label of ESL 
success or failure by staff and students. 

Success via ESL tests 

Eager to know if one had achieved suc-<- 
cess, on^ might select an appropriate test 
as a measure. In regard to ESL programs, 
tests are typically selected to measure only 
linguistic skill or improvement, such as the 
repetition portion of the Gloria and David 
oral language test (1958). Yet the initial 
question raised the poinj of content mas- 
tery and cognitive growth. What kind of 
instrument can be used to measure lan- 
guage skills, cognitive skill development, 
and content mastery? BorxTic (1970) made 
a rather comprehensive, review of ESL tests 
and found again and again that available 
tests lacked perfection even in measuring 
only language skills for the linguistically 
different learner. A^hough' nqt impossible, 
it is still difficult to obtain a good sample of 
a child's language,' to diagnose his short- 
comings, and to prescribe appropriate mea- 
sures. Oral language tests still tend to re- 
quire large amounts of time and sometimes 
yield results of lirmted value. Perhaps re- 
taining -trtlegree of Skepticism is a rather 
healthy thing for the sake of the children 
involved. ^ 

Of those tests ^vhich attempt to measure 
more than one of the three aspects— lin- 
guistic skills, content, and cognitive growth 
-the Frostig Developmental Test of Visual 
Perception and the Illinois Test of Psycho- 
linguistic Ability may serve as examples. 
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Of the Frostig test, Bordie vVrites (1970, 
820) that this test i|j primarily '^designed for 
use with handicapped children, such as 
aphasics and emotionally disturbed c hil- 
dren He feels there are language problems 
and cultural problems not accounted for in 
the scoring. Of the Illinois test!, winch he 
found to be the rno.st commonly \ised test 
in the research he explored, he wrote that 
it is designed to measure different facets 
of cognitive ability, such as visual sequen- 
tial memory, visual closure, and; so on (p. 
820). lie comments that one criticism tljat 
teachers inadc was the lack of Verbal ex- 
pression called for,, Bordie states that there 
are onlv four items of a total of 346* used to 
diagnose verbal expression (p. 820). If 
one's^ purpose is to fneasure thre\e aspects 
( linguistic skills, content, and cognitive 
growth) implicit in the question; ithcre ap- 
pears to be no test available that would 
measure such development. 

In measuring student learning, two ap- 
proaches seem appropriate for the linguis- 
tically different. One approach measures 
the progress of the students in one or more 
of the three aspects. If the students make 
a consistent and rather rapid progress, the 

' program could be judged successful. One 
might use a different criterion, the criterion 
that the world rather intuitively uses. How 
do these children compare after ESL ex- 
periences with children who are not lin- 
guisticallv different? 

Such a comparison is nqt fair, but it 
would be naive to suppose that this test is 
not going to be put to these disadvantaged 
children bv parents, teachers, and even by 
the children themselves. Given an adequate 
self-concept, one can live a happy life 
though speaking nonstandard language or 
dialect, though making slower progress 
through school, and even though making 
slpwer growth intellectually. For these rea- 
sons, there has been a rather concerted cf- 

K fort to strengthen self-concepts as one 
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means of attacking the problem. Such an 
^TTTcxL ]S a healthy sign if it indicates ac- 
ceptance of the notion that flic essential 
purpose underlying ESL programs is to 
help them achieve "a good life," not to 
make a mfnoritv like the majority. There 
appears to be consensus tlmt the ability to 
speak standard English and achieve aca- 
dnfnic success will facilitate achieving sub- 
sequent happiness. — ^ 

There may be a Jxight light on the hori- 
zon of measuring the success of ESL pro- 
grains involving the areas, of content learn- 
ing; and the development of cognitive skills. 
As part of the Michigan Oral Language Ma- 
terials, a Conceptual Oral Language Test 
(COLT) was developed which suggests a 
new and novel approaVh in testing. By its 
nature, it sheds light (\n language and/or 
content of ESL program. 

The COLT was designed to assess the pu- 
pil's ability to solve problems and think in 
terms of .fmsic concepts in math, science, 
and social studies. The pupil indicates his 
answers in two ways; a) non-vcrbally, by 
^ pointing to the picture of his choice; and, b) 
verbally, by explaining his answer in stan- 
dard English. Thus, a measure of the pu- 
pil's understanding is obtained which is 
relatively free from the effects of dialect or 
language differences frorn the examiner. At 
tjhc same time, the discrepancy between the 
ilinn -verbal and verbal score indicates the 
degree of the pupil's handicap in oral pro- 
duction of standard English (1969, 1). 

This test, first, is intended to measure the 
child's masterv of content in the areas of 
math, science, and social studies. Second, 
it measures his cognitive skill development 
in differentiation, classification, sedation, 
and analogy. Third, it is designed to enable 
the child to respond first non-vcrbally. Then 
it elicits a verbal response based upon* the 
initial, non-verbal response. 

Lindfors (1970) describes the four sec- 
tions, or "formats," of COLT. Each assesses 
ono cognitive skill or process. For example, j 
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in the first format the child sdects tlic one 
picture of four which docs not belong (dif- 
ferentiation). In the second format, lie se- 
lects one picture of four that "goes with" 
another picture ( classification ). In the third 
format, he selects the correct picture from 
three to complete a four-picture series ( st- 
riatum). Finally, in tl*c fourth format he 
selec ts the one picture of three that com- 
pletes a pair analogous to a given pafr 
(analogy) (p. 64). Of the fifteen items 
comprising each format, two arc demon- 
stration or practice items, three arc math 
items (e.g., number sets, number series, ad- 
dition and subtraction, proportions), five 
arc science items (e.g.. size and shape, spa- 
tial dimension of distance, direction, posi- 
tion, temporal spatial relations), and five 
are social studies items (e.g., personal-so- 
cial relations involving characteristics like 
age and sex, social roles like teacher or n^iil- 
man, and resources like home, school, and 
community ) ( p o.l ) . 

I'.ach verbal response is evaluated ac- 
cording to the two Criteria of concept level 
and language level. Kveu with the short- 
coinings inherent in pooling scores repre- 
sentative of different skills and rewarding 
concepts chosen for abstractuess rather than 
appropriateness. COLT does attempt to 
provide information concerning the child's 
cognitive development and content mastery. 
(JOLT oilers a novel and potentially fruitful 
new attack on the evaluation of intellectual 
and content development. 

Attempts to measikre language skill de- 
velopment m KSI, prog^ims are not vet de- 
finitive and attempts t<^ measure content 
niasterv have reallv just/ begun, Certainly 
we ought not be satisfied with KSL pro- 
grams lacking in content and cognitive skill 
development. However, if measuring instru- 
ments are only now appearing which at- 
tempt to measure both areas, how can one 
measure the room without an adequate 
v ardstk k? 



Summary 

Initial KSL programs attacked the prob- 
lem of language differences. (Gradual suc- 
cess in improving language skills allowed 
attention to be drawn to the children's lack 
of success in non-language "content" sub- 
jects, such as science, math, and social 
studies. Some current approaches teach lan- 
guage skills and attempt to use that lan- 
guage as a vehicle to help children learn 
about content subjects, and some use con- 
tent as the vehicle for language develop- 
ment: Kssentially, this integrated attack in- 
volves a total eurricular approach that con- 
siders all that the disadvantaged children 
need toxica rn. Language objectives are in- 
terwoven with science, math, and social 
st tidies objectives. Classroom activities in- 
volve both language and content objectives, 
though not necessarily concomitantly. A 
persistent danger is that activities created 
to meet one objective (content or lan- 
guage) might be forced to meet the other 
objective when meeting the other objective 
is not a natural outgrowth of the activity. 
The danger diminishes^as experience is 
gained with innovative programs that cre- 
ate activities children vvill enjoy and which 
prove more fruitful in relation to more am- 
bitious objectives. 

Language skill development appears al- 
most inseparably involved in cognitive skill 
development. Language skills, like other 
skills, can reach a peak of mastery where 
language becomes effortless and automatic, 
bearing a similarity to level one language 
skills. Achieving success is elusive indeed 
if one must make real growth in both lan- 
guage and content areas. However, the high 
risk is essential if "disadvantaged" children 
are ultimately to compete successfully with 
native speakers of Knglish. 
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Language *Tests and Linguistically Different 
Learners: The Sad State of the Art* • 



Research 

The number of programs to aid students 
who are linguistically different from the 
average student has had an extensive and 
raoid growth indecent years. These pro- 
gSms hope to supply specialized training 
for such students which will allow them to 
continue irt school at approximately the 
same pace as the majority of the school pop- 
ulation, It has been hoped that by doing 
so the student will be on an 'equal footing 
with his fellows at the termination of his 
school years and will be able to compete for 
his place in society with no unusual handi- 
caps. In some instances, students who. are 
representative of the, national norm are in 
the minority and the school program must 
make provision* for iheir abilities without 
benefitting these students at the expensed 
. the others. 

> With the availability of various instruc- 
tional techniques And methods, our require- 
'merits are for tests ar\d other measuring 
instruments which will allow identification 
of areas requiring support and subsequent 
proper placement in appropriate classroom 
or school groupings. Many techniques in 
daily 4 use could be more effectively ex- 
ploited- if sufficient accurate information 



° Reprinted from Elemetxtanj English- 47:6 (Oc- 
tober 1970) 814-828. 



were available to teachers and curriculum 
planning specialists. In addition to availa- 
bility, the information .should 6e in a form 
which may be easily interpreted by all like- 
ly us£rs rather than remaining solely in the 
domain -of the test specialist. 

Many courses of action suggest them- 
selves. It is possible to establish a single 
pattern of instruction to which all students 
must adapt; but too often where such a plan 
lias been established the result is that stu- 
dents adapt to the curriculum without bene- 
fitting directly from the subject area con- 
tent, Other programs suggest highly indi- 
vidualized, highly specialized instruction 
designed to meet the needs of the individual 
student. UnAtetunately, as evidenced in cur- 
rent pnictk-q^Rs latter course is as wasteful 
of time and money as the first is of natural 
talent. 

Complicating the problem is the factor of 
trait visibility. Some student traits are verv 
apparent, e.g., the student who is deaf or 
blind or who has emotional problems, 
which we have learned through long expe- 
rience to handle with some success. Other 
traits are not so apparent, e.g., the student 
with a -different native language or cultural 
background or a dialect or socioeconomic 
class level which is different from the school 
norm. We have not yet learned how to han- 
dle these differences with any degree of 
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satisfaction for the benefit of the student 
or society. 

These less visibl&^raits arc 1 the ones to 
which great importance must he attached 
for they underlie all surface 1 efforts in edu- 
cation. Is this pupil ahead of his peer group 
because he is naturally intelligent or be 1 - 
cause 1 ftisfcimily is wealthy enough to pro- 
vide him \Mith all of the economic advan- 
tages? Is that pupil behind his peer group 
because fie is naturally dull or because he 
cannot understand the language used in the 
classroom? Is one student favored because 
he sounds like 1 the teacher and another stu- 
dent ignored because 1 he uses a different 
variety of speech? Manv tests have 1 been 
devised in an attempt to answer these 
questions. 

To'what extent are these tests useful and 
what characteristics d'o they identify of the 
various linguistically different , groups? In 
"* the absenc^of a generally accepted stan- 
dard of language* use' to which instructional 
techniques may relate or which can serve 
as an effective* model, most tests and mea- 
suring techniques have been handicapped. 
How can one measure variance* from the 
norm e)r those* characteristics which define 
the 1 norm when no. two persons agre*e* on 
what the- definition should be? Any stan- 
dard which has been established has not 
usually been sufficiently widespread to be 1 
useful. 

The definition recently stated by an in- 
terdisciplinary working ('ommfttee (.22:4) 
would !appcar to sidestep many criticisms 
regarding standard language ^definitions. It 
provides a relational model in the 1 language 
frequently used em network ruxlio-tclcvision 
, new scasts. Yet many characteristics of En- 
glish, as 'spoken by Negroes, Mexiean-Amer* 
tcans, Puerto Riearis, Louisiana French - 
Aeifdians, anel other 0 'minority language 
groups are' generally lacking in the 1 group 
characteristics used as a reference. One 1 has 
onlv to recall the speeches e)f President 



Kennedy and President Johnson to recog- 
nize the 1 limitations of many definitions. 

'Consider the anecdote of the elderly 
rancher in Texas who was pleased with 
President Johnson .because 1 "at last he had a 
President who spoke- standard English" in 
the light of research by McDavid (31) 
which indicated that both white's and Ne- 
groes interpreted Southern speech as being 
substandard English whether spoken by a 
middle or low socioeconomic scale 1 speaker. 
This same research indicated that stress, 
intonation, anel pitch along with all associ- 
ated paralanguagc gestures were more in- 
dicativc of language ability^trlStt* any of the 
other usual language characteristics normal- 
ly thought? significant for irfeasurernent, 
such as syntax, vocabulary, grammar, and 
so on. Additionally, when Negroes were 
asked to identify the* race* of an unseen 
speaker using either standard or nonstan- 
dard language, the* users of nonstandard 
we're 1 identified as Ne-gro (3). 

How useful- are* the various techniques 
anel what elo they measure 1 ? Te> a consid- 
erable ele'gree 1 most predictive 1 me 1 as u ring 
. techniques conform te) an uncertainty prin- 
ciple 1 similar to that used in statistics and 
physics: one can predict the* behuvior of a 
group with fair reliability, but the tech- 
nique's used for predicting group perfor- 
mance with considerable success may be 1 
relatively useless for the* 'prediction of indi- 
vidual behavior, for the individual is not 
bound by the 1 same sum total of constraints 
' which- limit the* group. 

Prediction of individual behavior is much 
like 1 the* problem of buying a ready-made 
suit: if you are 1 average, vou will be we'll 
satisfied; if you are not ^average, vou will 
have* a strange* or an "awkward fit, A stan- 
dard of measure* men t with 90 percent reli- 
ability would appeaV te) be very satisfactory 
for predictive purposes, but the character- 
istics of the group remaining, usually fre)m 
thccxtivmes of the range 1 , are" very unclear. 
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It is these groups at the limits* of predictive 
reliability which are »f considerable interest 
at this time. Although it has been demon- 

• strated th.it made level and ago are highly 
fa . correlated, 'r .M (21 ), the remaining per- 
centage of the sphool population is of sufli- 

* cient rnnnerieal si/e in the total population 
to warrant special treatment. They are most 
commonly, those students who are linguis- 
tically or culturally different. 

There is little question that tests and oth- 
er measuring techniques .ire available to 
measure a wide variety of 'skills and abili- 
ties. One can "demonstrate that tests are re- 
liable instruments which measure very ac- f 
ornately and consistently. Yet though these 
tests are available and the scores whilst they 
supply have been standardized for use in- a 
wide variety of situations, one jnust ask the 
question along with Page "not whether it 
measures, lor what it measures is very well 
measured, but whether \t is measuring the 
< . right thing' ( 37 ). 

Intelligence tests have recently been 
withdrawn Irom use in the school systems 
of New York (a'tv. Washington, !).(.'., and 
Los Angeles. California, because 0 intelli- 
gence as measured by. current tests is a par- 
ticular grouping of abilities th.it has been 
singled out from the total range of mental 
abilities required lor satisfactory perfor- 
mance in our societx. It is entirely possible 
that the range ol abilities which has hern 
singled oift is irrelevant to an accurate map 
of intelligence. Also, to a considerable ex- 
tent mosf tests of IO a<re loaded with factual 
material generally known only by certain 
groups and the scores on the test rnav be 
more indicative ol teacher or examiner ex- 
pectations than of indiv idual examinee abil- 
ity. Recent (^search indicates that the IQ 
score (as currently secured) is ;iot, predic- 
tive of learning ability in students low on 
the socioeconomic seale although the 
score mav be highly predictive for students 
from the middle ranges therein (40). 



SojUo varieties of early age tests appear 
to test different abilities from those abilities 
measured by tests lor older age groups 
(():Hj. Head Start programs appear to be 
more effective with children with low fQ 
scores than those with middle !(,) scores; 
this despite th<< fact that the type of skills 
emphasized in> Head Start programs are 
supposed to b(\ those skills which the mid- 
range children master and excel in dilrinj* 
later school years. •> 

It is possible that maturation rates are 
dillerent for the various groups and that 
low iy scores or low socioeconomic levels 
are predictive of a faster maturation .rate 
which levels of! much sooner than-does the 
• slower maturation rate of the middle level 
child (L6;19). The exact implications of 
this arc unclear at the moment for it may be - 
that one variety of test measures ability JLO 
learn while another variety measures the 
amount of actual knowledge. 

Most tests measure very inanv of the 
same things: language mechanics, . e.g., 
punctuation, spelling, capitalization; formal 
grammar; recognition of correct form; vo- ' 
eabularv, reading comprehension; usage; 
parts of speech;, sentence types^ editorial 
revision; and romgiiit jprr-uf differences in ■■ 
style. Except for oral reading sections in 
♦some, test batteries, therefore, the test* arc 
printed tests. They 4 can only measure- writ- 
ten Knglisp and arc wieapable of measuring 
oral English. 

Most tests also require a "correct" re- 
sponse in answer to a question and assurm^ 
that the "correct" response is a reflection of \ 
standard Knglish. All tests of this sort dis- 
criminate against speakers of a second*- lan- 
guage, speakers of regional ' dialects, and 
less verbal lower, achievers. To the extent 
"that they confuse written language with 
oral language or assume that only written 
language ability is indicative^ of language, 
ability in general, they will be misleading 
and useless. Where tests assume that edi- 
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torial ability is irulic.it fvc of writing ability, 
theVare presumptuous and limited devices. 
The .ihiht\ to h. indie language cannot be 
(•(prated it 1 1 the ability to li. indie a sample 
of the language since ability may he partial 
in parts of the language, complete in some 
areas, and totallv lacking m very many 
others. A fluent conversationalist is not ncc- 
cssanh a good orator and is even less likely 
• to lie a good novelist. 

The ability to vcrl)ali/c responses to ques- 
tions about language ahility is more indica- 
tive of the mastcrv of «i formal pattern of 
language fmalvsis (e.g.* knowledge of tra- 
ditional grammar, 'ability to comprehend 
the test, ,md knowledge of formal^ descrip- 
tive terms; or 1 the degree to which the stu- 
dent's public language corresponds to the 
formal standard language used in the 
sc hool. Hegardless of geographic^ area, low 
soc iocconomic levHotu dents have a public 
language which thevTTse at home or at play 
less like that of the formal language used 
in the school and in print than is the lan- 
guage of middle socioeconomic level stu- 
dents ( :>(}). 

When the low socioeconomic student is 
asked to identify an item as incorrect, it is 
'extremely likelv the "incorrect" form is the 
form he uses in his public speeclnor which 
is common in hi»s dialed. When he is asked 
!n ic structure a sentence or a paragraph, his 
lad of contact with a varietx of styles puts 



him al^listinct disadvantage to the middle? 
socioeconomic level student who has read 
more widclv or has traveled a hit through- 
out the Inited States ( 1 h If the student 
speaks a different language, his perfor- 
mance in Knglish will logic, illy be much 
unproved if he is given initial instruction 
in bis own language prior to undertaking 
a tvst in the second language. Obviously, if 
he cannot understand what lie 1 is to do, he 
cannot perform satisfactorily (34). Addb . 
,'tionallv. when Jhe examiner is of the same 
ethnic background as the student, the un- 
derstanding and confidence 1 which is ere- - 
ated allows the student to perform far bet- 
ter than if he wore being tested by someone 
of difiereifl background (3-1). 

Language abilities which can be mea- 
sured < oirsist of a number of widely varying 
- skills. Since some of the skills are indica- 
tive of the ability. to handle the production 
of material while others indicate the ability 
to handle the reception of material, it may 
be useful to arrange these varieties of skills 
in a convenient matrix illustrating both pro- 
duction and reception. 

Clearlv, preschool children and illiterates 
of all ages will be completely lacking, or 
nearly so. in the skills listed under writing 
tmd reading. Bilingual students will have a 
dual matrix situation in which the relation 
of capacity in one area of the native lan- 
<ma< r e matrix to the same area of the second 
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language matrix must be considered. This 
may he a very difficult, perhaps impossible 
task. "No easy way of measuring or char- 
acterizing the totdl impact of one language* 
on another in the speech of bilinguals has 
been, or probably can be, devised" (18). 

When such abilities are translated from 
die terminology of the linguist, a variety of 
characteristics emerge which include items 
ranging f,rorn the completely mechanical 
skills to the most abstrac t cognitive abilities, 
It is of considerable importance that hy far 
the most common skills Jested are the pure- 
ly rnefcJianical, despite the lack of evidence 
of any correlation between such skills and 
language proficiency. From a sample of 
two hundred educational experiments re- 
garding abilities'which were considered sig- 
nificant as predictors, the* following emerged 
when items with a citation incidence of five 
or rnqre were tabulated. The purely me- 
chanical skills were excluded since they 
were mentioned in virtually every report 
and no correlation could be found for them, 

Varied and Flexible Vocabulary 
Aural Comprehension 

Oral I'sagf • 
Phonetic Accuracy 

Length and Number of "T" l/nits (main 
clause with associated subordinate clause) 

(,'lo/e Ability (ability to comprehend or re- 
construct material from which every nth 
element is removed) 

Frequency ol I'se of Tontativenoss, Rela- 
tional Words, Conditional Clauses, and 
Optional (Grammatical Patterns 

Ability to Restruc ture or Rephrase 

Ability to^ Handle Syntactic Cues 

Associated research With specific interest 
in the*e areas is* detailed («X* J 5; 26; 27; 
35; 46). These items depend to a consider- 
able exfent on standardization and normihg 
procedures. Few tests have extensive norms 
and those that do have such norms may be 
completely irrelevant to curriculum needs. 
There is some research whirh gives no indi- 



cation of a person's socialization or intellec- 
tual identity From the observable presence 
of a linguistic characteristic such as the use 
of standard verb forms, preferred lexical 
itcms\ or acceptable pronunciation (45). 

Tests 

More tests which are in current use in 
research are tests which have been devel- 
oped for the particular area to be investi- 
gated or the specific experiment in which 
they will be used. Most researchers are ap- 
parently dissatisfied with published tests 
and are convinced that they must deyelop 
their own which ate more suited to their 
needs. The cited sampte of research (cho- 
sen, from studies reported in Research in 
Education under the ERIC descriptors of 
comparative testing, language testing, lan- 
guage capacity, and disadvantaged stu- 
dents) referred to twenty-nine published 
tests, the most frequently cited meriting 
only five citations, 

All other tests cited were specifically jde- 
veloped tests produced for the research in 
which they were used. Some of .these tests 
arc -now commercially available and will be 
going through die norming and use process 
necessary for validation. It sliQuld be em- 
phasized that the following list is not com- 
prehensive for rna^y of the tests were un- 
available at the time of writing. Explicit 
and complete reviews for many of the fol- 
lowing tests may be found in thq Mental 
Measurements Yearbooks (6-8) and Tests 
in Print (9). References in parentheses at 
the end of^itch summary refer to the more 
complete reference 1 in the appropriate 
source material, 

A final point to be noted: since curricula 
change and students change, the older a 
test, the more satisfactory a local group will 
appear when measured against national 
norms; obviously if one wants to_jjemoh- 
strate that j^Tewjr^tha^teto solved a 

particulaTproblem, one should use an older 
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test rather than the newest test to appear. 
Such new tests tend to measure areas not 
previously considered in the methodology 
while the older tests measure Jtljose items 
which the methodologies HaVe had sufficient 
experienee and practice in solving and 
teaching. 

* 

1. Barrett-Rijan-Schrummel English Test: 
two citations. Designed to survey stu- 
dent proficiency in English mechanics, 
facilitate grouping and placement, and 
to tliagnose deficiencies. 

Items are based on the common content of 
leading textbooks and courses oh study; 
which and how many are not specified. No 
evidence is available to indicate that the 
test performs better*than a reaso^bly good; 
tejficher-made examination and no evidence 
is provided that placement is facilitatecLoy 
test scores to a greater extent than orcVmus 
grades in Knglish (7:B). 




2. California Achievement 
tations. Designed to smrvey 
achievement in rcadi 
and language. 

Test items are well constructed although 
their coverage is somewhat limited. Popu^ 
lation sample, size is rather small ami 
achievement scores are based on^miitcrial 
. produced in 1957 (8: A). A 

3. California Language Tests: one cita- 
tion. 1 designed to test mechanics, word 
usage, sentence structure, and verbal, 
expression. i 

Standardization is poorly defined and the 
reviewer is not convinced of its representa- 
tiveness, particularly since school system 
testing for the South and the Northwest is 
completely lacking. The word usage section 
appears to be particularly prone to dialect 
misinterpretation (8:C). 



4. Cooperative English Test: one citation^ 
Designed to test usage, grammar, me- 
chanics, sentence structure, "spelling, 
and vocabulary. 

The test does not examine the ability to 
write or speak and resembles tests found in 
English workbooks. The test was produced 
in 1938 and has been only slightly changed 
since that time (8:H; 8:1). 

5. Cooperative School and College Abil- 
ity Test: one 'Citation. Designed to test 
• the total range oi ^academic achieve- 
ment for placeineQt in higjh school and 



rheK^s]F^)TK^ emphasis on read- 

ing \ind w&irfou$. */ It / predicts academic 
achievement foetVr-- / fQr women than for 
men; and tin' n tota1 score predicts English 
grades far better than' the parttai Sub-score 
on verbal ability. The « test « ist not wide 
'nougb in range^flfcid tends to discriminate 
igainst lower achievers (8:N). 

J cr 

6. Differential Aptitude Test: one cita- 
tion. Designed to test general verbal 
aptitude on basiS of responses indica- 
ting agreement or disagreement with 
test item. 

Test usage has not changed since 1947. The 
norms appear large, but arc actually quite 
small when each level ,is considered. The 
ends of the normal range are apparently un- 
balanced and, possibly, J>iased (8:S). 

7. Gloria and David Beginning English, 
Series No. 20, Test 6, Language Arts- 
Sjxmisli-English: one citation. De- 
signed to test phonology, oral compre- 
hension, and aural comprehension. j<>r 
a lesser degree, ..also tests translation 
ability. 

Local norms must be developed through usq 
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of chec k sheet supplied. I )esignep! * to he 
used in conjunction with filmstrips and tap« 
recorder in order In supply * same testing 
situation to ,||| students ( 17). 

8. Essentials of Test: one cita- 

tion. Tests usage, spelling, mechanics, 
sentence structure, and vocabulary; 

The fit«t is essentially lused on material 
developed for irse in 1 C J.'W and is relatively 
out-of-datcNhv current standards. Vocahu- 
lary appears t^jc; ovc*r]y formal (8: J ). 

\ ■ 
U. frrostif* Develxipuwntal Test of Visual 

ereeption, two < rations, A cliuicnf 

too!*for the definitiofr^pf - :i pJ'rce])tual 

ahilities \ud^^ iin>U;rstrwiding. 

;4*hT»|est relics on non-verbal responsesHqik 
series of pictures which are somewhat cul 
tufally biased. Primarily used with handi- 
t apped children, such as aphasTc* ;ind emo- 
■iioiiitlly distuned, and lower age level chil- 
dren. Has .i lesser (legrcae oj validity with 
non-handicapped children. Directions* to 
flic child reflect some language and culture 
problems which are not considered in the 
scoring { S: \\ ). 

10. (Incite Stdjij) /,rmgur/ge Abilities 
V'rs/.'two citations. Test items locus 
on the determination' ol abilities re- 
lated to classroom content, such as 
spelling, grammar, and mechanics. 

Student must remster his Miillerstlmding of 
the correctness oi an item or its converse by 
assigning a grammatical reason for the er- 
ror. This ability as well as the ability to 
recogni/e formal vocabulary mavdisgiimi- 
rjjitie against the 'low socioeconomic level or* 
nonstandard dialect student (7:C). 

11. Illinois TPs.Uuf> Psycholinguist ic Abil- 
ity,* fr\e citations. Designed to differ- 



entiate facets of cognitive al)ility by 
means of 316 items classed into 
tw e|\c groups: auditory reception; 
visual reception; visual sequential 
memory; auditory association, audi- 
tory sequential memory; visual asso- 
ciation; visual closure; verbal expres- 
sion, grammatic closure; manual ex- 
pression, auditory closure, and sound 
blending. 

Phis is the most commonly used tcvt in the 
research explored. Only a few stueffes are 
available of the recent revision, but a sig- 
nificant-number of- projects arc underway 
including the use of the test in the evalua- 
tion of national Head Start programs. It 
should be«noted that the si/e of various sub- 
sections of the test varies from theanaximum 
ol filtv items for «uiditoH\recc-ptic)ri to four 
',or verbal expression. The Average 0 number 
Jems per facet j^vnity-mf& t VuJidation 
of rn^a^st was done on groups of white 
« Jnldr(Mbs^\Vis('()nsiii. Whether the'" test 'is 
satislactorv\is veKto be determined, but 
the surface thK^est^fc^s not inspire eon\ 
fidence. Most ttsicKe^rs indicate that the lack 
ol ability in verbal «>x^>rcssic>n is the most 
serious disadvantage OH^r students can 
have in the classroom. The <TPA diagnoses 
such ability on the basis of four*ttTms from 
tot alVf .'il.fi. Mow such a (ha^nosisXoi be 
accurate oY predictive except in the iu>>^ 
general ol terms Is a mvsterv (8:0). 

12. Joira Test of Basic Skills: one eita-> 
lion. f 

I V lint a Test of Educational Develop- 
ment: twei citations. Both tests inves- 
tigate language-skills through vocab- 
ulary, reading Comprehension, spoil- 
ing. mechanics, and usage. 

Vhe tester is expected to fmcj tl^e ercor in 
tjje material presented to lum in thescMests. 
As a result, the tests emphasize editorial 
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abilities and arc more indicative of cxperi- 
itial background than of skills or language 
ability. Dialect variation would appc.ir to 
be a factor in low scoring, The standard 
sample reflects this' (or there is a pro- 
nounced shortage of trials in urban Stfuth 
cm schools (8: H ). 



14. Metropolitan Achievement VVv/Mour 
citations. 

I "). Metropolitan Readiness Test: four ci- 
• tations. Hcitli tests are designed to test 
aclftevemcirt ,nul ability in the total 
range of skills thought appropriate 
lor success in the classroom. 

The tests arc conservative tests r(/Hccting 
the- understanding the publisher hail of the 
national pirriculum at \Ut^. time tfhe tests 
A\crc c onVru* "led. Norms were based on 
white childreTr-4i^+\^ ^tates. 

Language material inadequate for the 
studuitt ill the lower cij/l of the scales since 
chance scores are/rc^s than one-hall grade 
below the mimir/iim level for wljiich norms 
are offered. The use-ranges introduce a re- 
hahifetv of f>/ ( ) or fin' porcelit which is not 
sufficient in discrimin.itc with sufficient con- 
fidence at the low end of the scale. Since 
the .publisher specifically w arns against the 
use ijLjXu^ tests for individual diagnosis, it 
is diffic ult to understand why tins test is as 
popular .ts'it is unless one believes the test 
users assume their -a hool population to be 
tniifonnb* middle class and white (6:A; 
S:C,8:T). . ~ 

lf>. (>hfeftiie Test in (Grammar: two ci- 
tations. Measures recognition "and 
verbal ability in terms of traditional, 
formal grammar. 

The publisher provides no data on reliabil- 
ity, no data on validity, no, manual, no 
norms, no standards, and the test is un- 
tuned. Presiunahlv the test users have used 



the test for some time and are comfortable 
with' it on the basis of local experience 

(6:A;0). , 

17. (h'al I)ifect l km^ Test: one citation. 
I )esigned to tesi-aHral comprehen- 
sion, visual discrimination, and motor 
skills of individuals over sixteen years 

. of 



The test finds its greatest usefulness -as a 
screening device for low level factory posi- 
tions. The test discriminates against rural 
populations and, apparently, women (7;D)< 

18. Peahody Picture Vocabulary Test: 
three* citations. Dcsigncd/ior msv with 
childrcif anca-pable of taking regular 
tests, c.^., ccrcbiuJf palsied, lirain 
- damaged. 



word and the subject 
u* test is short. Stan- 



The examiner reads 
indicates a pj.cJUire. 
clarcls supplied with the test are based on 
children living near Nashville, Tennessee. 
The score point jumps are very large: 50 
points indicates \Q score of 101 at age 5.5 
but a score of S5J at age 3.6 (8:()). 

If). Purdue High School English Test: 
one citation. Tests vocabulary, spell- 
ing, reading comprehension, and me- 
chanics. 

The subject matter coverage is restricted 
and there are few indications of currieular 
relevance. A peculiarity of the Jest is that 
chance scores put the individual into high 
percentile ranks on subtests (15th percen- 
tile, 6 1th percentile) (8:A;8:K). * 

20. Science Research Associates High 
School Placement: one citation. 

21 Languatlc Arts Tests: two citations, 

mm k 

both te sts are designed to evaluate 
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a student's ability in total curriculum 
areas and in the specific language 
skills requisite for academic success. 

The tests attempt to evaluate total student 
ability as well as language proficiency, but 
it is possible to achieve a grade equivalent" 

- increase of owe-half to one year and fifteen 
to twenty percentile points solely for one 
correct spelling. The validity of the tests are 

. open, to question since several possible al- 
ternate answers may be given for many 
items on the test without being considered 
in the total score. "Only if the ablest stu- 
dents take the tests in the spirit of 'what 
answer did the author intend to be consid- 
ered right' instead of 'what answer or an- 
swers can be defended as correct alterna- 
tives' would they score well v on the test" 
(8:D:88;8:L).' 

22. Sequential Test of Educational Prog- 
jl rfcs*: two citations. Designed to test 

the entire range of educational abil- 
ity. 

The test provides for the typical student 
only and discriminates against students at 
both ends of the ability range. The test is 
an attractive one and provides score's which 
give* Jhe appearance of being informative 1 . 
Most/reviewers are uncertain of the worth 
of the information provided, however (7: A; 
8:E). 

€ 

23. Stanford Achievement Test: three ci- 
tations. A test foafr the basic range of 
school achievorncnt (reading, spell--, 
ing, arithmetic, language, social stud- 
ies, and sci/nee). 

/ ., 

The language portion of the test asks stu- 
dents to identify words which are the best 
descriptors of a picture, e.g., to choose items 
' of similar phonic value. In so doing, the 
test is concerned with the measurement of 



ability in formal school standard written - 
English. Such ability is usually lacking 
among the linguistically different. Appar- 
ently the continued wide use of the test 
conies from the user's long familiarity with 
it and the development of valid local stan- 
dards. Since the tests are based on the texts 
and the curricula of the 1950's, they will 
measure what was rnoderji,then and is, per- 
haps, standard now (8:F). 

24. Stanford-Binet IQ Scale:, four cita- , 
tions. \ 

With the publication of Arthur R. Jensen's 
artiole "How Much Can We Boost IQ and 
Scholastic Achieveme^?" (23), most IQ 
tests and scales were immediately labeled 
as suspect, biased, racist, misleading, alnd 
worse. Such tests arc characterized by the 
investigation of the ability to initiate and 
maintain abstract reasoning as well as the 
ability to solve problems of various natures. * 
Jensen claims that this ability or group of * 
abilities is inherited. It is "difficult to eval- 
uate the pros and cons of the argument from 
the point of view of language but three 
items are worth noting: ( 1 ) learru^l^lity 
is eliaracterized by at least a two-level sys- 
tem consisting of associative or rote 1 learning 
and conceptual or cognitive learning; (2) 
most curricula stress conceptual learning to 
the almost complete exclusion of associative 
learning; and (3) language teaohing^has 
emphasized the value of associativg^rete 
learning in the* early stages of language Re- 
quisition. It would follow that IQ*tesfs as 
currently conceived would discriminate 
against the individual stilf in an associative 
learning stage. Whether this is true or not, 
it should be further noted that the Stanford- 
BiY^et norms were established in L937 and 
are now some thirtv-three vears old (8:P; 
/T8 ; 23). 

.25. English Vsage Test for Non-Native 
Speakers of English: two citations. 
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26. Michigan Test of English Language 
Proficiency: two citations. 

27. Listening Test for Students of>English 
as a Second Language, two citations. 

28. Teat of English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage: t<vvo citations. 

29. Oral Rating Form for Rating Lan- 
guage Proficiency in Speaking and 

"Understanding English: two citations. 
These five tests are designed to evalu- 
ate pronunciation, gramnrfaT arict^vord 
order, vocabulary, aural comprehen- 
sion, sentence length, and mechanics. 
In addition, some a-tso evaluate gen- 
eral speed of speech and oral fluency. 

These tests are standardized on the ba^rts of 
a student's ability to function at the col- 
legiate level. It is ^issumed that all persons 
taking the test are more than sixteen years 
of age and are intent on an academic pro- 
gram at or beyond .the freshm^i Wei in 
college. The language which is r*ed is 
highlv specific to general academic usage. 
While these tests function reasonably well, 
they are not suitable as ability scales, being 
inofc precisely accurate for placement pur- 
posesMIerc the valjdity varies considerably 
and is highlv dependent on standardization 
within the local situation. One could take 
the tes|*off the shelf and^ use them irnme- 
diatelv. but their predictive ability would 
have to be taken on faith 

Implications 
Are these tests and their findings helpful 
in planning instructional strategy? Since 
anv test will help the teacher or the cur- 
riculum developer by providing a score or 
an evaluation which Junctions as a refer- 
ence pint, we ejJ\M\ that thW are helpful 
in planning ipftructional strategy. Birt the 
strategy wlffch is planned may beVonsider- 
ably different from existing stjatYgy and 
mav require' wholesale change in the cur- 
riculum to be completely, effective. Again, 



since most test devt'lopep caution against 
the use of subsections of a test as diagnostic 
tools, few tests can be said to be satisfac- 
tory. ' \ 

A number of tests which do make provi- 
sion for such diagnostic use provide very 
limited and quite unnatural samples of the 
range of abilities normally expected qj the 
stu/enL The result of such partial diagnos- 
tic work may conceivably hinder the stu- 
dent or misdirect his energies. Such tests 
and their^iagnoses are valid only when the 
user has had sufficient experience with them 
in the situation in which they are to be used 
so that he feels generally confident with 
their predictions and can interpret the test 
scores with ease. Once this occurs he can 
make satisfactory diagnostic use of them. 
Then the cycle starts onexvmore: is that 
which is, being tested relevant to what is 
being taught; and can if partial sample of 
the student's work predict his ultimate level 
*qf achievement? The answer .to date ap- 
pcars'to be that oncashould wear the shoe 
if it fits properly. 

Some results have been <llcterTO$ftcd by 
several of the t tests which indicate the valid- 
ity of one or another instructional strategy. 
Manv lin^ui*4^fnrd language researchers 
have argued that the difference between 
the linguistically sophisticated and the lin- 
guistically immature is not so mucji the 
awareness of contact and incorrect usage 
but rather' the general knowledge of a wide 
range of language varieties and adequate 
contact with the varietfe^ most character- 
is tic of school instruction. Many experi- 
ments and tests indicate that it is far more 
fruitful to expand the Student's language 
reper\orv than it is to "correct" the language 
he uses in his daily life. By providing a wide- 
range of experiential contacts, the teacher 
unci the* curriculum can make clear that lan- 
guage consists of a variety' of styles which 
must he mastered, each of which has its 
own value and use. Such awareness is high- 
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ly effective hf providing tlie individual with 
a solid base for his later cognitive under- 
standing of use levels I 1 I, 32, 33, 38; 30 ). 

How the lepcrtnrv is to he expanded is 
another and' more difficult matter. So|ne 
speeialists have argued that language 
growth in the earlv stages is an associative 
process .requiring a fairly large amount of 
rote learning. Language te.u hing specialists 
have made effective use- of this effect in 
their* development of the audio-lingual 
' methodology which stresses the develop- 
ment of habitual patterns of behavior. 
WJien research has examined this a«rea and 
has investigated the language acquisition 
of children, there has been considerable evi- 
dence that rote or associative learning is 
quite important in the earlv stages of the 
language learning process (II; If), 23. 21; 
25, 13. 17). It is possible that the benefits 
derived from such teaching are^lue mainlv 
to the structuring of the content which is 
introduced as a consequence of the devel- 
opment of appropriatcjnaterialv Manv of 
(the reports indicate that structuring is quite 
jimportaut (11.21, 2.1, :\6f and advocate the 

^teaching of topics from the point of view of 
the final examination. It is suggested that 
the final examination be a comprehensive 
map of all those skills and abilities which 
the student is expected to have at the end 
of Ins period of studv f 13 ) . 

Some tvpes* of instruction and instruc- 
tional techniques hh-vc been indicated as 
•having limited or marginal value in the lan- 
guage* te.u him; process. While thev are 
suitable in average circumstances, these 
techniques .ire apparentlv of little use in 
the exceptional circumstances found in the 
linguistieullv different classroom. These are 
the use of diagramming ( 17 ), instruction in 
standard Kttglish <is an aid to reading for 
the linguistically different (41 ), instruction 

* in formal language at the earlv stages of 
language Jcurning' (30), and instruction 
centered on tlrt* sch'ool situation alone (39). 



Some techni(|ucs are successful. From the 
numerous reports of such successes, one 
mitrht think that basic discoveries in the 
teaching process are being made. In realitv, 
these positive reports only echo a rather 
obvious characteristic of education; when 
the classroom situation is familiar to the 
student, the curriculum content apparent, 
the teacher enthusiastic, and student needs 
and interests met, then a wonderful amount 
of learning is ac]*fevcd. 

Most positive reports indicated that a few 
specific techniques are of more than passing 
value; ( I ) earlier instruction for the lin- 
guistically different is' likely to prevent 
many language problems in later school > N 

years (12), (2) pre-instruetion in the stu- 
dents language or ^dialect helps him per- 
foim better in .standard English (34); (3) 
the use of content materials to teach lan- 
guage is more successful than the use of 
Janguage materials alone (44); (4) highly- 
structured programs are more successful 
(with the linguistically different tljan thev 
, are with the standard population (24; 25); 
and (o) the earlier tire language material 
is introduced to the student, the more likely 
it is that he will master it ( 10; 28; 38). How- 
ever, although manv individuals argue that 
a specific age is more advantageous for the 
introduction of - iiWruction in language, 
there is no evidence that one age is better 
than any other. All research has indicated is 
that an earlv start gives more practice, and 
practice is apparent I v\v'hat is nccessarv for 
language masterv ( 10 ). 

What are the high prioritv test needs? 
A few items are apparent as possible topic's: 
( I ) we must be able to measure an indi- 
viduals competence in language (whether 
he speaks a nonstandard dialect or another 
language) as contrasted with his compe- 
tence in standard English; (2) we need a 
convenient checkshect so that teachers and 
school administrators can determine what 
standard of language is used in school or is 
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used in the community, (3) we must have 
an acceptable definition of standard English 
which allows for the richness of some of the 
dialects spoken in the United States, (1) we 
• need tests which distinguish between lan- 
guage proficiency and degree of 'socializa- 
tion; (5) we need to know what it is that is 
required for satisfactory performance 1 in the 
school curriculum in language other than 
t-hat performance solelv based on "written 
language, and (6) finally, but not least of 
all, we need ;> definition of language which 
takrs into account all of the abilities used f 
in human communication. We are still an 
inordinate distance from a satisfactory defi- 
nition, let alone a detailed specification of 
skills. 

The work being done in the Nevada c}es- 
b,ert with the chimpanzee Washoe (20) indi- 
cates that language is not solely confined to 
man and rnav be used for significant inter- 
species communication. If the (Gardners are 
successful with Washoe, we will be in dire 
need of a true definition of "linguistically 
different." 

Summary 

Present school programs place eonsidcr- 
.able reliance on the results of standardized 
language tests both as placement devices 
and as diagnostic devices, yet the validity 
of these tests is open to question. This paper 
discusses the following four questions^ in 
the light of current theory and research: 

1. To what extent are currently available 
measuring techniques useful for iden- 
tifying the characteristics of linguis- 
tically different learners? 

2. Are they helpful in planning instruc- 
tional strategies? 

3. How might the learning potentialities 
of linguisHeallv different leafriers be 
measured? 

4. What arc the high-priority test needs? 

.(General findings of research indicate the 



general preference of most researches for 
the specially developed test designed for the 
particular research at hand. More thari\half 
of all programs surveyed used such special- 
ly developed tests. \ 

The results of such testing indicate two\ 
main branches of> investigation as fruitful 
areas: the individual's ability in language as 
contrasted with his ability in standard lan- 
guage. Current understanding of language, 
language 1 learning, and curriculum .design 
indicates some confusion of goals in these 
three area* which must be clarified before 
test findings may be used with the same 
meaning in each area. 



Publication Sources for Tests ✓ 
Barrett -Kijan-Sehrammel English Test 
Ilarcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 757 Third 
Avenue, New York, New York 10017 
California Achievement Text 
CalifrtfrniJ Test Bureau, Del Monte Research 
ParkSM^terey, California 93940 
California Language Tests 
California Test Bureau, DelMonte Research 
Park, Monterey, California 93940 
Cooperative English Test; Usage, Spelling, 
and V ocalmlary 

Cooperative Test Division, Educational Test* 
mg Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
Cooperative School and College Ability Test 
Cooperative Test Division, Educational^ Test- 
mi; Service*, Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
Differential Aptitude Test 
Ps\chol«gical Corporation, 304 K. 45th Street, 
New York. New York 10017 
(Maria and David Beginning English, Series 
So. 20, Test 6, Language Arts -Spanish- En- 
glish . 

Language Arts* Incorporated,- 12t)5 W. 34tK 
Street, Austin, Texas 78705 « 
Essentials of English Test 

American Cuidanee Service, Inc., 720 Wash- 
ington Avenue. S.E., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55414 / 

Marianne Erostig Developmental Test of 
Visual Perception 

Consulting Psychologists Press, 577 College 
Avenue, Palo Alto. California 94306 
Crecnc-Sttifyp Language Abilities Test 
Ilarcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 757 Third 
Avenue. New York, New York 10017 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Ability 
University of Illinois Press, yrbana, Illinois 
fi 1 803 

Iowa Test of Basic Skills 
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iluughUm Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
^t*osfr>iJ. Massachusetts 02107 
I ."J. I Tin' Ioua Test of Educational Det elopment 
Science Research Assoc utc„s. '259 |\. Frie 
Street. Chicago, Illinois 60611 

14. Metropolitan Achieve merit Test 
ilarconrt. Brace and World. I he . 757 Third 
Avenue, New York, New York 10017 

15. Metropolitan Readiness lest 
Hareourt, Braee and World, hie , 757 Third 
Avenue, New York, New York 10017 

16. Ohfeetue Test in English (Cramjnar) 
Perfection Komi Companv, 214 W. Fighth 
Street, Logan, Iowa 51540 

17. Personnel Tests for Industry Oral Directions 

Psyc hologrcal Corporation. 304 F. 15th Street, 
New York', New York 10017 

18. Pcahody Picture Vocabulary T est 
American Cuidance Services, Inc., 720 Wash- 
ington Avenue. S L . Minneapolis. Minnesota 
551 11 

19. The Purdue High School English Test 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street. 
Boston, Massachusetts 02107 

20. S H A High School Placement Test 
Science Research Associates, 259 F. Frie 
Street. Chicago. Illinois 6061 1 

21. S U A. Achiexemcnt Smrs: Language Arts 
Tests 

Si leuce Research Assru lates, 259 K. Erie 
Street. Chicago. Illinois 6061 1 ■■ 

22 Sequential Test of Educational Progress 
Cooperative lest Division. Lducatiynal Test- 
es* ing Services, Princeton, New Jersey 08511 

23 Stanford Achtei ement Teat 
llarconrt. Urate and 'World. Inc. .757 Third 
Avenue. New York. New York 10037 

21. Stanford-lUnet /(,) Scab , 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston. Massachusetts 02107 
.25 English {'sage Test for \'on-\uhi\e Speakers 
of English 

26. Mu higan Test of English Language Proficien- 
cy 

collet's Mulligan Bookstore. 322 S. State 
Street. Arm \rhor. \*Tic higan 18101 

27. Listening Test for Students of English as a 
Second Language 

28. TV s7 of English as (i Enreigti Language 
Kdu^afional Testing Services, Princeton, New 
Jersey 08540 

29. ()ral Rattng Eonn for Hating Language Pro- 
fuietu tf in Speaking and I Understanding En- 

American Language In/titutc, 3065 () Street, 
N.W.. Washington, \fTC 20007 
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Developing fluency in Standard Oral English* 



The ERIC system has acceded many* 
documents dealing with different aspects 
of education in order to make them avail- 
able fefr use without the delay that is often 
encountered in professional journals. 1 The 
problems of ready accessibility solved, vvc 
can turn to examining documents that deal 
with a particular issue. The issue which will 
be discussed in this paper subsumes two 
related questions: 

1. What are the most promising techniques 
for developing fluency in standard oral 
English? 

2. Is it necessary to , provide different lan- 
guage patterned exercises for different 
languages and dialects common to U.S. 
school populations? <♦ • 

Selecting the Documents 
In considering a document, we must look 
at the wav in which the author has de- 
scribed the situation to which a solution is 
sought because his interpretation of "the 
situation will influence his suggestions for 
action. If ones interpretation is that the 
students' language is simply different from 
standard oral Knglish, teaching standard 
oral Knglish resembles teaching a foreign 
language in that we are, in both cases, in- 
terested in helping the students acquire 
another' linguistic system for, use in those 
situations in which this other system is ap- 



° Reprinted* from Elrmrntartf English 47:8 (De- 
cember HJ70) 1053-1059. 

l 'Y\\r KHK! documents cited irwthis paper were in 
th< s\stem .it the end of 1060. 



propriate and useful. If, on the other hand, 
one views the students' language as in- 
sufficient for com muni ait ion and tin; assim- 
ilation of information, teaching standard 
oral Knglish is a matuV of filling gaps so 
that the students can function as learners. 
Teaching plural forms to students who can- 
not produce plural statements and who can- 
not perform actions implied by plural state- 
ments (Osborn, n.d., 3) is a task different 
from (and, one would guess, considerably 
more difficult than) teaching plurals forms 
to students who have- already mastered one 
wav of expressing plurality and are to learn 
another way of expressing it. Teaching the 
use of the wor\l not would be one type of 
undertaking if the students had mastered a 
negative statement like *S/it* amt hen\ and 
quite another if the students had no means 
of expressing negation in their speech. 

There seems to be a clear division be- 
tween those educators who have selected 
a "deceit model" and have predicated their 
pedagogv on apparent deficiencies in the 
children's linguistic performance and those 
who have selected a "difference model" and 
whose pedagogy reflects this selection, 2 

Because the "deficit model" is inappro- 
priate in describing dialect differences, it 
vields incorrect results that may lead to 
inappropriate pedagogical steps. One ERIC 
document maintains that the children in 
one program exhibited "a lack of oral lan- 
guage ability" (Milwaukee Public Schools, 



-For a discussion of these two models and their 
relative merits, sec Wolfram, 1970. 
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1967, 8). Such a, claim may not seem un- 
reasonable since we hope that every stu- 
9 dent's alrility to use language will improve 
over the years of his education, But earlier 
in the* document we find a clearer statement 
of the view of the lower-class child's re- - 
tarded language development: 

The so-called "disadvantaged" child, for 
example, may come from an environment 
in which there is little verbal communica- 
tion or in which the speech he hears is 
inarticulate or fragmented, Such a child is 
usually delayed in speech development. . . . 
'Milwaukee' Public' Schools, 1967, 2) 

The premise that the child is "delayed in 
speech development" leads to the recom- 
mendation that v speeeh therapists use their 
specialized training to remedy the problem. 
Another document, approaches the situation 
in a similar manner: 

It was argued that the poor, fragmented 
and inarticulate speech patterns of pupils 
coming from economically disadvantaged 
areas requires (sir) [the work of speech 
education specialists). (Carton, 1966, 1) 

Agahi we see that the interpretation of the 
situation will suggest the tvpes of action to 
take. 

Since the students' dialect of English is 
different from standard English but not, in 
any .way, demonstrably inferior or lacking 
(►and any linguistically sound view must 
support this), what rationale is there for 
teaching standard oral English, and what 
does this imply in regard to means for ac- 
complishing the pedagogical objective? 
Therapy and remediation can no longer 
be held as valid; teaching standard En- 
glish for use in socially appropriate situa- 
tions seems to he a more tenabla and real- 
istic undertaking. TnV students' language 
cannot be considered rnsuffieient in itself; 
standard English, then, appears to he an 
alternate to a nonstandard dialect— both 



appropriate in different social contexts. The 
author of this paper rejects documents in 
which dialect difference is interpreted as 
deficiency or in which socially determined 
appropriateness in language hehavior is not 
recognized, 

Answering the First Question 1 

The field of teaching English as a second 
language (ESL) was not new when the* 
current concern with disadvantaged stu- 
dents arose in the early years of the past ' 
decade; much was known ahout foreign- 
language teaching, information gained 
from successful programs in the United 
* States and abroad. The public schools be- 
came aware that mam of their students did 
not control English and that their English 
teachers were not specifically trained in 
second-language methodology. It has been 
a matter of bringing the knowledge and 
experience from other ESL contexts into 
the public school classroom; thus, an an- 
swer to the first question: what are thc^mosf 
promising techniques for developing flu- 
ency in standard oral English? 

But the second-dialect situation was new. * 
Formerly, there had not been a widespread 
view of the English Janguage as a changing 
phenomenon in which natural variations 
occurred from social context to social con- 
text: "correct English" existed and other 
versions of English were "incorrect En- 
glish." Now, the linguists ( sociolinguists, 

principally) were telling teachers and 

school administrators that "right-and- ¥ 
wrong" did not accurately reflect the pic- 
ture of .language in its social setting. If 1 
we were to help students increase the scope 
of their linguistic skills, what methodology 
or methodologies seemed worthwhile in- 
vestigating? How could we teach our stu- 
dents to control another dialect of the lan- 
guage? To many people who had experi- 
ence and/or training in teaching English 
as a second language, the teaching of a j 
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second dialect (or, more precisely, teach- 
ing those features that clearly differentiated 
two dialects) was somewhat familiar terri- 
tory in which many trails had already been 
opened hut in which there still existed 
ample opportunity for further exploration. 3 
Documents in KRIC indicate that many 
people have explored this territory. 

One of the most interesting aspects of 
teaching standard oral English as another 
dialect is in determining those features of 
ESL methodology to be used in second- 
dialect work. In a document about audio- 
lingual methods in language arts, Plaister 
(1967) recommends talk: lots of talk from 
the students and lots of talk from the 
teacher, providing models of standard En- 
glish. Plaister recommends reading to the 
students, again providing appropriate mod- 
els, and he recommends using dialogs and 
playlets as interesting wavs of introducing 
standard English into the students' mouths. 
Substitution drills and the use of* tape re- 
cordings and records are also recommend- 
ed. The overall picture which Plaister 
draws is of .ways of stimulating speech" 
and of gradually injecting standard En- 
glish into the work. 

Several of the programs described in 
ERIC documents have concentrated on the 
repetition and' manipulation of standard 
oral English as an important part of their 
pedagogy. For this tvpe of teaching, lan- 
guage laboratories might be an ideal way 
to remove the burden of drilling from the 
teacher while giving each student maxi- 
mum opportunity to hear and practice 
standard English. The work at Claflin Col- 
lege is an example of the utilization of 
taped exercises in language laboratories: 

. . .it is believed that only repetitions prac- 
tice imitating model sentences can bring 
about firm ncuro-muscular control and the 



*Svv th<* discussion in Carrol! and Fcigenbaum, 
19«7. 



Standard Oral English , 93 

habit of using the' new language patterns 
at the appropriate moment. (Lin, 1965, 41) 

In Atlanta, ( 

the students in the labs,. . . through repe- 
• tition drills, a variety oi substitution and' 
mutation drills, are learning the reproduc- 
tion of sounds in the standard English 
speech of their geographical region. (At- 
lanta Public Schools, 1967, 3) 

One of the more rigorous trials of audio- 
lingual methodology was carried out by 
Golden (n.d., 3) who states* 

The taped lessons [for secondary sehool 
students; providing listening aiad repeat- 
ing practice] were found to be effective to 
a significant degree in changing extempore 
and impromptu speech patterns, 'fhe ex- 
periment provided proof that tape-teach- 
ing is a sound technique. . . . 

Audio-visual equipment has become pop- 
ular in educational circles; sometimes this 
popularity has come from certain proper- 
ties of the equipment that do not relate 
directly to the efficacy with which a given 
teaching task can be accomplished. More 
studies of the Golden type are needed in or- 
der to assess the advantage in employing 
a certain device* or teaching technique. 

Johnson ( 1967, 21 ) advises the use of 
certain second-language techniques in 
teaching standard English; specifically, he 
says: 

1, Select one sound or grammatical item 
to teach. 

2. Get the pupils to hear the sound or 
recognize the grammatical structure. 
Get the pupils to reproduce the stan- 
dard item. 

•» 4. Get the pupils to hear or recognize the 
difference between the standard item 
and the equivalent nonstandard item. 

5. Get the pupils to discriminate between 
the standard and nonstandard item. , . , 

6. Get the pupils to use the standard item 
in their speech. . . . 

4 One interesting and vital difference be- 
tween teaching a second language and a 
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second dialect is the uW of the students' 
dialeet as an integral part of the pedagogy. 
In teaching English as a second language, 
we do not need to distinguish English from 
the students* native language; for example, 
the students know if a given sentence is 
0 English or Spanish. However," to counter- 
act the confusion that could arise when the 
students are not sure whether a sentence 
like We* go home is standard or nonstan- 
dard, the nonstandard dialect could he in- 
troduced as Johnson recommends. Since wc 
are concerned with appropriate dialects for 
different social contexts, we must he sure 
that the students understand (and accept) 
this idea of appropriateness before drill- 
work begins. Johnson recommends that the 
idea he brought up and reernphasized reg- 
ularly throughout the teaching. 

Motivating the students to accept the 
relative appropriateness of dialects and the 
practice needed to acquire the standard 
dialeet are important concerns. Slager 
( 1967, 1167) says: 

. . .oral drills can be as futile as the pre- 
scriptive grammatical rules and the vyork- 
book exercises on filling m blanks unless 
the students want to change. Otherwise 
they become resentful or remarkably in- 
different. Most English teachers (at least 
among themselves) are willing to admit 
that the vast* majority of their students 
who begin the first grade saving lie don't K 
graduate from high school saying he don't. 
The failure lies not only in the endless 
and boring workbook exercises. It lies in 
the inability of the teacher to convince the 
students that the change is worth making. 

Another document recommends starting 
at a point meaningful to the student; a 
statement made bv a student. Furthermore, 
it is important to use nonstanclard^sentences 
that can be readily try m lifted into the 
standard dialect since translation is one of 
the principal pedagogical ^techniques. As 
in the article by Johnson, we find here a 
recommendation to focus on one pattern at 



a time and to proceed systematically (Glad- 
ney and Leaverton, 1968, 2-3). 

The principles of second-language ped- 
agogy have been taken for use in teaching 
standard oral English as a second dialect; 
a number of sets of materials have been 
. produced for classroom use. It would not 
be worthwhile enumerating the ESL fea- 
tures incorporated in these materials. That 
these sets of materials arc mentioned in 
ERIC documents and that several of them 
arc available through the ERIC system in- 
dicate the feelings of success that resulted 
from their "use. 4 

Answering the Second Question 

« The materials developed in Los Angeles 
are interesting because we find one set far 
teaching speakers of black nonstandard En- 
glish and another set for speakers of Span- 
ish. The people in Los Angeles have ca 1 early 
stated their response to the second ques- 
tion; -is it necessary to provide different 
language patterned exercises for different 
languages and: dialects common to U. S. 
school populations? 

Finding answers to this question can be* 
difficult. It has ofteti been left undiscussed 
explicitly but answered by strong implica- 
tion. The implication is that, since wc arc 
going to use some of the same types of 
teaching techniques and drills that we have 
fourjd useful, in teaching English' as a sec- 
ond language, the very same techniques 
and drills can be used. This implication re- 
ceives further support from the statement 
of our goals: to teach a control of standard 
oral English. That the overall goals are the 
same in the hvo situations and that ele- 
ments of the same methodology may be 
useful in both situations often lead to the 
conclusion that the exercises cap be the 
same. In his article about effecting dialect 
change, Slager (1967, 1174) says, 'These 



4 See documents listed in the bibliography. 
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drills were written for foreign students, but 
they can be used very successfully with 
nonstandard speakers." It* i^ not clcaT 
whether Slager means that we c^in use these 
drills because there is nothing else immed- 
iately available or whether he: means that 
thev are perfectly acceptable; It is true 
that we can use many different types of 
teaching materials, and perhjaps we are 
thrown onto some inadequate ones be- 
cause more effective ones are pot \[vt avail- 
able; in fact, diagramming rnjiy have been 
useful to some students in tneir attempts 
to master the formal type (if English re- 
quired in their classes, Howfver, since we 
arc* concerned with the mosf effective and 
efficient ways of teaching, we cannot stop 
after finding a temporary expedient. 

Although *hc overall goal in both the 
second-language' and the sJcond-dialcct sit- 
uations is the sainc-a cqjit/rol of the spoken 
'standard language— the immediate, goals 
an- different. WV are not /faced with teach- 
ing an entire-, new language to the speakers 
of a nonstandard dial/'ct: they already 
speak English. The task/ is one of teaching 
the recognition and " mastery of alternate 
linguistic forms for use/ in the appropriate 
situations. In distinction to the foreign- 
language context in which fluency in En- 
glish must be taught,' these students must 
have help in focusing on the features that 
differentiate- standard and nonstandard 
speech and in selecting them correctly. 
Because the starting points of the second- 
language and secoi/id-dialcct -students are 
different, what we t|'eaeh and how we teach 
it may have to be- different. 

Let us look at thf two situations, a speak- 
er of Spanish and a speaker of a non- 
standard -dialect, both learning to control 
standard^ oral English. We- want both of 
these students tie) pronounce* the- words 
then, other, and clothe with the consonant 
sound The- Spanish-speaking stueh-nt 

mav sav these- thjree words substituting /d/, 



/d/7, and /d/, re-spe-ctivcly. Since the stu- 
eleMit already controls /d/ between vowels 
apd at the- end of words, we- try to extend 
tjie- use- e>f /d/ to the- beginning of words. 
Although we- may not be- working ori the 
jpremuneiation of the- other sounds in the 
we>rels use-d'in drilling the consonant /d/, 
se>rne-whe-re in the course-work we. must be 
conce-rned with the- student's accurate and 
fluent production of all the sounds in all 
the words. 'A speake-r of the nonstandard 
dialect most frcejuently encountered in the 
District of Columbia woidd probably pro- 
nounce these words 'With /d/, /v/, and /v/, 
re-spe-ctive'lv. In this case, we 1 would be, faced 
with te aching a sound that the student does 
not regularly produce at the- beginning, in 
the- mieldle-, or at the- e-nd of worels. We arc 
not ce>nccrne-d with the student's pronun- 
ciatiem of the- pthe-r sounds in the words 
unle-ss the-y mark difleremccs betwe-en stan- 
elard and nonstandard English, Since part 
of theMnstruction involves working against 
inte-rfe-rence- .from the- student's native- lan- 
guage- e>r eliale-ct, the- strategie-s in the- two 
case-s we>ulel be- different, 
_>Tke- same- division is sern in teaching 
grainier. Our goal is that both students 
mark verb (-rulings in the way that edu- 
cates] speake-rs of English do. He-re again, 
the- goals, are- the same- in a gemeral sense, 
but the- students do ne>t 'begin with the same 
linguistic behavior, and, in the interest of 
gre-ate-r e-fficie-ncy, we attack jh'e two situa- 
tions differently. In teaching patterns of 
the type he sits near the window; we must 
be- ce>nce-rne-d with all the persons, not just 
the third person singular, since a speaker 
e>f the nonstandard dialect mentioned above 
lias alreadv mastered a verb paradigm that 
is uniform: 

I 'sit we* sit 
you sit you sit 
he sit 

she sit they sit 
i it sit 
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rictcd' many standard oral K radish pro- 
urns to being simply ESL (^another 



Hv nmv overgcncrali/.c the pattern sug- 
gested by he sits to produce / sits, you sits, 
arui sO on. Wo ' must introduce the verb 
structure of the nonstandard dialect in or- 
der to help the student learn to select the 
appropriate verb form; On the other hand, 
the sneaker of Spanish comes from a lan- 
guage background where all three persons, 
singular and plural, are differentiated in 
the verbal endings; lie may face less trouble 
in learning the correct standard English 
usage. His problem will lie more in the 
area of pronouncing the vowel sound in the 
verb forms; whereas the speaker of the 
nonstandard dialect will not have this'prob- 
lem. 

In describing .his work, Dvkstra (1967, 
2) raises the following issue: 

What research can be ' started within 
the framework of this project to help deter- 
mine the nature of the differences that are 
both necessary and sufficient in provision of 
materials for different Vultures? One ulti- 
mate* goal of this type of research is to 
determine the nature* and extent of the 
vajid applications of contrastive analysis in 
materials development. Another is to de- 
termine the nature, the possible extent and 
the relative usefulness of a common core 
set, of materials desi^ncc^ for a wide rxmge 
of culture^. 

Dykstra's question is valid, but he is con- 
cerned with inaterials for use within the 
framework of teaching English as a second 
language*. The author of this paper wishes 
.to raise, a different question: the appro- 
priateness of foreign-language materials for 
use in the* natiye-language classroom. The*</ 
difference is not simply in the pronuncia- 
tion and. grammar features to be taught; 
the* difference* is not just in the amount of 
material to be mastered; the difference is 
also in the methodological approaches 
needed. It has been the failure to distinguish 
the native speaker of a language from a 
speaker of a foreign language that has re- 



stricted- 
gra 
name. 



Historically, the methodology of teaching 
English as a second language* came' out of 
descriptive linguistics. The assumptions, 
the textbook materials, and the teaching 
techniques were heavily influenced bv this 
evolution. Many of the people who came' 
to teaching standard oral English via the 
route ^pf linguistics and ESL had experience 
and training in this methodology. It was 
natural that tfle earliest efforts would re- 
semble secorul-languagc teaching to a great 
degree. 5 Now, we must jar ourselves from 
this track and sec that we arc not teaching 
a second language. Since one's interpre- 
tation of a given situation will influence 
ones reactions and course of action, a new 
appraisal of this different teaching situation 
is essential. 0 

Unanswered Questions 
It has been easy to find recommendations 
to use* K$L rnethodojogy in teaching stan- 
dard English, and' it Jhas not been very 
difficult to find people who have adopted 
ESI. in the* native-language class. Certain 
matters still have* not -been sufficiently In- 
vestigated and rigorously tested; trials of 
the type* done by Golden (n.d.) are* rare. 
The* following questions might be asked; 

1. What aspects of ESL methodology are 
most effective in, teaching standard oral. 
•English? Where can we look for prom- 
ising techniques to fill the spaces left Jpy 

# ineffective ESL techniques which we 
have rejected? 

2. What other pedagogical approaches— 
pe*rhaps quite different from the pat- 
terned, feature-by-fe*ature method of 
ESL— might he useful? 



for example, that the 
a rnojho dology recom- 



mit is interesting to note* 

Atlanta urogram adopted . n , 

mended by William Stewart antf^venlvieDavid, 
two linguists. j_ 
"For a beginning look at this distinction, see Fei- 
genbanm, 1969. 
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3. At what age or ages should instruction 
in standard oral English begin? How 
much instruction is needed? 

One can also raise the question^ of whether 
we should teach standard on/l English or 
of the factors outside language teaching 
that influence the success of a program 
(can students he U tight to control a sec- 
ond- dialect?). These two questions merit 
discussion, hut they (lid not fall within the 
scope of this pa.per. We assumed that the 
task was to he done, and we looked for 
sound, available information. Anyone who 
has worked with ESL-liko methodology in 
a native-language classroom knows the lim- 
itations of that methodology, even with the 
best available materials. Examining the 
documents available 'through ERIC indi- 
cates that we need more', rigorous experi- 
mentation which will provide data more 
reliable than teachers' and supervisors' re- 
actions. 
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s To What Extent Should Parents Be Involved 
in Language Programs for 
Linguistically Different Learners?* 



The best answer to the title question 
is, probably, to the degree to which learn- 
ing in that program is. facilitated, hastened, 
or broadened by includinrg a planned- fami- 
ly activity component. Face validitv alone 
presents a string ease for having children 
engage irf h^| activities that employ skills 
v ' which are bein^ taught in school. This 
practice.* or home reinforcement, could be- 
come so important and contribute so much 
to learning as to raise the question of 
whether the Home supports the school in 
its teaching/ learning or vice versa. 

McCarthy's ( 1954 Y review of the 'litera- 
ture of language development in children 
cites references to the language superiority 
of children who: ( 1) come from families in 
which they are encouraged to actively par- 
ticipate in breakfast and supper conversa- 
tion, and those who come from families in 
which the parents do not eat with them; 
(2) are given "satisfactory" answers to 
their questions and are thus encouraged to 
ask more; (3) through frequent association 
with adults get more than an average 
amount of practice in using longer sen- 
tences a.s well as more advanced patterns of 
language; and (4) receive generous expres- 
sions of real love and affection -from their 
parents as a part of their day-to-day liv- 
ing. While these reports may not be re- 
garded as earthshaking in the 1970s, they 
must still be underscored when contrasted 

erJc 



with reports of children in t orphanage and 
other institutiQnal environments who have 
been shown to be the most seriously re- 
tarded group in language development. 

The importance of association with 
adults and receiving attention from them is 
further emphasized by McCarthy (1954), 
who states: "...it appears that children 
living in an orphanage have the maximum, 
amount of association with other children 
and a minimum of association With, ano! 
attention from, adults." If, then, adult 'at- 
tention is an important cqntributingTactor 
to language development in children, it s 
would stand to reason that parents and 
other family ' members can and should 
actively* engage in . activities .that supple- 
ment or parallel the schools programs. 

Such participation has been reported in 
conjunction with learning to read. Brazziel 
(1964) reported a program conducted in 
Norfolk, Virginia, in which parents worked 
directly with the st'hool in providing chil- 
dren with experiences, both in and out of 
the home, which were deemed important in 
readying first graders for learning to read. / 
The experiences included trips to cultural, * 
centers, trips to public exhibits, and the use 1 * 
of resource people' as well as TV programs, 
books, ancl magazines. All trips were within 



0 Reprinted f mm Elementary ' English 47:7 ( No- 
vember 1970) 940-943. 
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walking distance of the housing project 
where most 6f the children lived "and all 
recommended materials could he borrowed 
from the school or public library. Pre- 
school workshops and twice-monthly meet- 
ings were held with parents in the early 
stages of the program. Sulxjcctivc reports 
of the program were all favorable- and ob- 
jective reading test results indicated that 
first graders' mean scores were somewhat 
above . the national norms of thctest used. . 
In considering both the subjective and ob- 
jective repo/ts, it would be wejl to keep in ( 
mind the "attention from adults" factor as 
well as t-he interest factor of the trips and 
other activities prescribed by the program. 

Another studv of how** effectively parents 
could prepare preschool chUdxcji for learn- 
ing to read' was reported by Brzeinski 
(1964). A control group of parents who 
received no instruction in teaching basic 
rending skills was compared with two ex- 
perimental groups of , parents who were 
given instruction with and without teacher 
assistance. A large majority of • the parents 
who participated in the study believed the 
instruction thev received was helpful and 
said the\ would like more help. In terms 
of measured reading achievement, the 
amount a child learned was related directly 
to the amount of trine someone worked on 
beginning reading activities wath him. 
'Children who practiced thirtx minutes or 
mope per week made statistically significant 
gains in achievement. An additional finding 
of extreme infer est was the fact that ■read- 
ing to a child produced a significant effect 
in achievement. Parents in the control group 
who read to their children produced an in- 
crease' in test scores. Not surprisingly, chil- 
dren who regularly practiced beginning 
reading activities and who were also regu- 
lark read to obtained Hie best test scorns. 

The importance of warmth and positive 
reinforcement has been ainply deinonstrat- 
ed in the general area of learning (Mc- 



Carthy, 1954). Hheingold and ' Bayley 
(1959) more specifically -described children 
who, with a single motherirrg experience, 
excelled control children who had six to 
eight mother surrogates in the areas of 
vocalization. This superiority continued to - 
exist even through a nineteen-month delay 
or retcsting period. 

In examining the effect of maternal lan- 
guage stvlos on children's cognitive de- 
velopment, Olim ( 1965) states: 

. . the quality of the feedback from the 
mother has a powerful influence on the 
child's acquisition of the cognitive tools 
wl t uYh he must begin to master if he is to 
become educated. v 4 

OlitlU in expanding on this statement, goes 
on to sa\ : 

< 

"The child who must listen to qualification 
of the subject and qualification of the verb 
not vet articulated (as when an ltd verb or 
adverb phrase precedes the verb) is faced 
with the necessity of storing more informa- 
tion ant&lccoding more complicated sche- 
mata than is the child whose mother typical- 
ly keeps Tier subjects unqualified and -quick- 
ly gets to the main verb of the clause." ' 

The importance of attitudes toward 
school arid self which are held by parents, 
and* of a consequence bv their children, is 
a thread which seems to run throughout 
the literature of learning and school 
achievement. These attitudes are not eon- 
fined to simple like-dislike categories but 
include manv sub-eo'neepts such as "cor-* 
reel" sociaj and learning behavior. Hess 
and Shipman ( 1966) concluded that lower 
class children conic* to regard school as an 
authoritarian institution rather .than a place 
for learning as a result of their mothers' 
stress on "behaving" and listening to. the 
teacher. These same .children tended to be 
more inhibited in their initiator)' behavior 
in-a testing situation, in their quickness of 
response', and in their social confidence 
with an adult examiner., Techniques for as- 
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sensing rnothjT-chlld interaction, maternal 
language styles, and other situations involv- 
injjjjuother evaluation or participation are* 
rrpoitrcl h\* lies'. and others in five related 
reports (1967). 

Literature on tire .effect of direct parent 
or family involvement in school programs 
and school achievement is not, extensive. 
The studies that have been reported, how- 
ever, favor family involvement groups over 
control groups without exception. McDavid 
(1969), in summarizing programs reported 
by others (Mess and Shipman [1966]; Leler 
[1968]; Klaus and Crav [196^]; Weikart 
[I960]), notes that: 

J. relationships between the mother's he- 
. havior and the chilcl's achievement in 
Head Start programs tyave been found. 

2. children whose parents are .involved in 
planning and operating preschool edu- 
cation programs perform significantly 
betjer than control group children. 

3. content and nature ' of mother-involve- 
merit does not seem to create differences 

'in achievement but different kinds of 
^involvement all seem superior to rvon- 
involvcinent. 
1 home visitor programs for work with 
mothers have been successful in 'both 
preschool and classroom settings. ■ 

"Little, if any, of the available literature 
on the involvement of the learner's familv 
deals directly with the problems of the 
linguistically different child. Tin* major 
(jiiestion would seem to be, "How can h'i- 
guistieally different parents help their chil- 
dren without receiving help themselves?" 
Assuming that parents are -interested and 
willing Mo participate in the school's lan- 
guage program, they will require materials 
and procedures which thev can use ef- 
fectively and correctly with a minimum of 
individual assistance. Parent participation 
in instructional groups of other parents and 
teachers could be beneficial in terms* of 



proficients and of rationale. \ 
An expanded Jiome visit 



visitor program 



could also contribute « to ^he development 
of the*parcnt as a better teacher-model and 
in^many case« contribute significantly to-, 
ward ac hieving parent literacy. But real 
effectiveness of a home involvement pro- 
gram will depend upon the development 
of programmed procedures, activities, and 
materials winch will enable; parents and 
other family mem burs to provide language 
instruction through example a.s weH as ex- 
planation' - 

The role of inexpensive media equip- 
ment as cither an integral part or as a 
supplement to home /involvement programs 
should be invesHgaJ&d. The, effectiveness of 
language labs in a formal school setting 
has been demonstrated. Could similar re- 
sults be obtained through the use of in- 
expensive audio or audio-visual equipment 
in homes of community centers? The effect^ 
of such television programs as "Sesame 
Street" has not vet been adequately as- 
- sesscd. 

Review ol the literature ma Res clear that 
inattention to the potentials of home, in- 
volvement witli school language programs 
is 'widespread. -Thus, parental participation 
in the educational development of ' their 
children represents a major area of innova- 
tion for the 1970s. The degree to which 
-el forts toward meaningful involvement arc 
successful will depend upon the imagina- 
tion of parents, teachers, and other pro- 
fessionals in devising methods, proce- 
dures, materials* and equipment which can 
and will be used with ease 1 and interest bv 
family members. 
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'Nonstandard Language and Reading* 



The child whose language habits differ 
markedly from the . socially acceptable- 
patois of the school system faces both 
■ trvert and covert discrimination in educa! 
tion. On the inter-personal level he is an 
odd duckling-his kinde$peers, consejva- 

f tive and Conformist (as all children tend to * 
be) view (liferent as inferior, with no ex- 
ceptions given to what a&ults might class as 
prestige forms of speech; his teacher, as 
well meaning as she migKt be, may not 
comprehend all that he says, and worse, 
will hive difficulty viewing nonstandard as 
, anything except substandard. On the less 
personal level, the situation is potentially 
more harmful; the educational process and 
espe^i|Uy the reading programs arc not 

& ^^T^p>d for him, The articulation and dis- 
crimination screening, the readiness tests, 
tjic reading materials, >and .the sacred 
Teachers Handbook, with pre exceptions, 
are designed solely for producers of WASP- 
speeeh. For the English of the American 
Indian, the Mexican-American, the urban 
Negro, the Appalachian, and others, there 
is 'no standard guide which distinguishes 
normal articulation from aberrant articula- 
tion, that lists expected vocabulary or age- 
graded syntactic development, or that sug- 
gests how reading is to be taught where 



% 1 This report is based m part upon work done at 
the Wisconsin Research and Development Center 
for Cognitive Learning ( Madisoru Wisconsin ) 

-under U.S. Office of Education OraW No. 5-10-54. 

* Reprinted frona ElXncntary English 47:3 (March 
1970) 334-345, 



dialect-based problems exist. That such 
children do not fit comfortably into the ex- 
isting school systems has been observed for 
many years, but what to do about the situ- 
ation is still in doubt. The purpose of this 
article is to discuss approaches for teaching 
reading to speakers of nonstandard En- 
glish, Nvith special emphasis *on the initial 
reading process aricl'the language or dialect 
of the reading materials. Relevant literature 
will /be.discussed, But these reviews will be, 
by desire and necessity, selective. Where 
more extensive reviews 'exist, they will be 
cited in the bibliography. 

Clarification of the Problem 

Available Choices 

The problem is,, to be more specific, 
"What language or dialect should a child 
first encounter* in the materials used for 
teaching reading* his own or some standard 
form?" Each of these choices carries far- 
reaching implications. Fpr the nonstandard 
avenue, it is assumed that all materials- 
testing, readiness, reading— will be adapted 
to the speech habits of the child and that 
aj some point after he acquires literacy in 
his own form of language he will )earn to 
speak and to read the standard form. This 
last proviso, an accepted expectation where 
American Indian langua^s or Spanish are 
involved, meets occasional opposition when 
English dialects are involved. From the 
standpoint 6f achieving educational and 
economic opportunity— which are prinVary 
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conecrrls of the public educational system— , 
it is nevertheless an inescapable conclusion, 
For the standard language approach, it 
is required, but often not stated, that the 
•child learto to speak the standard language 
before he attempts to read it. (Whether or 
not he eyeneneounters reading in his native 
language or dialect is a matter totally y 
divorced* from considerations of initial rcacT 
ing and will not be discussed here. ) For 
children who do not speak English, it is 
both foolish and disastrous to attempt to 
teach reading in standard English. The re- 
sult, as verified by the Texas school system 
where this was vthe practice Until recently, 
is a first-grade failure* rate (for pupils jvvith 
no pre-first grad A experiences ) approaching 
80 percent. 2 For\ speakers of nonstandard 
English dialers, training in the 4 st^u/dard 
f , language* is also required before heading 
can be attacked. Nevertheless, the amount 
of such training is considerably less than, 
whafeis required for non-English speakers. 



Types of Differences 

Within the bounds just established, two 
tvpes of deviation from standard English 
should be distinguished: language* differ- 
ences and dialect differences. The first is a 
.clear-cut, we'll understood situation in 
which no amount of verbalization, experi- 
mentation, or forensk's cata alter the basic 
fact that a 'child who doe* not speak En- 
glish we'll cannot le*arn to re^ad^Eo^Ush. 3 
Either the- child learns to speak Engl* 
before be learn* to read, or he learns to 
read in his native -language. We no longer 
take- seriousljy the contention that a child ■ 

. *Tnn (imirc/ts sfittfil hv Annr StmnnW. "Wi Kx- , 
pmmmtal /Approach to the* T>aening of Oral 

' Language J and Reading," Harvard Educational 
Review, 36 (Winter, 1966), 42-59. 
a I am defining reading not as the mechanical 
translation from writing to sound, but as trans- 
lation from writing to that form of language 
which the reader already attaches meaning to. 



(or any other illiterate') clan attempt to 
leant simultaneously to speak and to read 
a languq^e with other than debilitating re- 
sults. 

The* second situation, that of dialect 
deviation, requires slightly' different con- 
siderations, in that verbal communication is 
not tptally impaired. While it is clear that 
if |cading is to be taught in the child's 
dialect then tests for language ability must 
be altered, it is not so clear that changes in 
the reading materials are cither necessary 
or desirable. But discussion of this must be 
withheld until the problem of native 
literacy versus standard literacy is dis- 
cussed. 

Native Literacy Programs 
Native literacy programs are based upon 
the assumption that the most efficient 
method for teaching literacy in the national 
(or official) language* of a country to non- 
speakers of that language is to teach litera- 
cy first in the native language, then (or 
simultaneously with the* teaching of reading 
in the first language) teach the national 
language* orally, and finally teach reading 
in the* national language. The first official 
codification of this view was in a UNESCO 
report published in 1953. A Since that time 
native* literacy programs have begun in a 
number of countries, including Peru where 
by law part of the* educational process. 
urlhe*rmore, experiments which compare 
native* ' literacy approach with the 
straight starielard language approach have 
been carried out in the Philippines (Orato, 
1956). in Mcxko (Mocliano, 1968), and in 
San Antonio, Texas ( Horn and Arnold,. 
1967). 

The* basis for native* literacy programs is 
both theoretically and logically appealing 



*UNESCO x The Use of Vernacular Languages in 
Education. Monographs oh Fundamental Edu- 
cation, No. 8. Paris; UNESCO, 1953. 
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from many standpoints. The teaching of 
reading to non-speakers of the national lan- 
guage has been uniformly dismal on this 
earth. By teaching reading in the native 
language, reading instruction can begin at 
an earlier age than if the standard language ' 
had to be taught first; the child's cultural 
heritage is honored; and a most difficult 
task-learning to read— is* undertaken in the ' 
language that the child will always be most 

- comfortable with— his own. 

On the other hand, native literacy pro- 
grams are expensive; they require not only 
the development of new reading materials, 
but the training of special teachers and 
the design of testing procedures which are 

, valid for the languages concerned. In the 
United States v/q are still struggling to 
develop reading And testing materials that 
are valid for a sjngle language; to repeat 
this process foif all languages spoken 
natively within tljie USA would require ex- 
penditures in excess of what we can "realisti- 
cally hog/:* for in the coming decade (with 
or without Vietnam, the Moon, Mars, or 
the quaintly named layers that, lie beneath 
the seas). 5 There are over one hundred 
Indian languages spoken in the United 
States. In some other countries the situa- 
tioh is even more trying; South America 



B Consider, for example, what the complexities of 
reading instruction would be in Hawaii for the 
native literacy approach in public schools. En- 
glish, of course, would be one language of in- 
struction, as would be Hawaiian pidgin — the 
lingua franco 90I the islands—and Hawaiian, 
which is still the native language for many 
families on the outer islands. Then there would be 
Japanese (there ar , aceordirm to Asphwal! f I9fi')l, 
78 Japanese language schools in Hawaii with 
over 1$0OO students), Chinese- (over 1000 stu* 
dents on the island of Oahu alone attend Chinese 
language schools), the Philippine languages 
Tagalog, Visayan, and Hocano ( \1% of th*' popu- 
lation according to the 1950 census was Filipino), 
Korean, Portuguese, , Spanish ( Puerto * Rican), 
and the various languages of the Samoans and 
Okinawans who have immigrated to Hawaii, 



* has over 500 different languages and 
Indonesia 200/ Ail of this was pointed out 
by Bull in a review of the UNESCO docu- 
ment just mentioned (Bull, 1955). Before 
we dedicate ourselves to the native literacy 
approach, we would like some assurance 
that the payoff will be high. But at present 
the -available data on this topic cannot be 
interpreted so positively. Non£ of the major 
studies shows unequivocally superior re- 
sults for the native literacy approach. 

Philippines Experiment 

In the Philippines experiment, begun in 
the province of Iloilo in the 1948-49 school 
year, one N group of classes ( controls ) re- 
ceived all their instruction in the official 
school language (English), while a second 
group (the experimental group) received 
instruction for the first two years In the 
local vernacular ( Hiligaynon ) and then 
switched to English for the remainder of 
their schooling. 

Schools were selected from representative 
economic levels* (poorest,- average, and rich- 
est) and from urban, agricultural, and fish- 
ing village areas. Teachers were equated 
for experience and for a variety ei other 
factors. In the sixth and final yeajr of the 
experiment, there was no statistical differ- 
ence' between the groups for reading abili- 
ty, although the experimental classes were 
statistically superior in social studies. The 
experimental classes were slightly, but not 
statistically, superior in arithmetic and 
reading, while the controls were better in 
language abilities. There were, however, 
undeniable non-scholastic advantages for 
the vernacular group: interest was reported 
to be higher, parents became more invol ved 
with the schools, and the general relation- 
ship of the school* to the community was 
improved over what it had been. 0 

11 The Philippines study, though carefully designed 
and executed, suffered from the over-enthusiasm 
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San Antonio Project 

Ift the San Antonio Language-Bilingual* 
Research Project, four treatments were 
studied for their effects on reading and 
other abilities of disadvantaged Mexican- 
American children: 

1. "English"— children receive intensive 
rCnglish instruction using science as 
the content vehicle, % 

2. "Spanish"— children receive intensive. 1 
Spanish language instruction using 
science as the content vehicle, 

3. "Non-Oral"— children receive science 
instruction, without intensive language 
instruction. 

•1. "Control"— children receive the stan- 
dard school district curriculum. 

A^fter several years of this program, no in- 
crease in reading ability over that resulting 
from the standard teaching ' methods has 
been found. 

The findings of the Ycscarch thus' l.u 
support the notion that the experimental 
language treatments (English and Spanish) 
have resulted in growth in oral language 
skills and that the experimental science 
treatment (non-oral) has resulted in growth 
in science concepts. . . . Apparently, with 
the instruments used, growth in reading in 
the experimental groups was not increased 
(wer the control groups. (Horn and 
Arnold, 1967, 2-3) 



of its director for the native literacy approach. 
For example, the project report ed v at the end of the 
fourth year that the control group showed a 
slight advantage in all subjects except social 
studies. However, an independent evaluation 
made by the Director of Public Schools in the 
Philippines at the same time showed significantly 
superior achievements for the control group in 
all subjects, including social studies. (The fourth 
year wa,s the only year, however, in which the 
control group was superior in reading, which 
may have been a temporary result of the intro- 
duction .of English into the curriculum for the 
experimental group in the' previous year.) 
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It should be pointed out that language 
growth generated by language-oriented ki- 
.struetional programs appears with more sta- 
tistical significance when the criterion is an 
oral language test rather than a reading test 
(Taylor, 1969). The most telling point that 
the Taylor study makes is that language pro- 
grams for linguistically different learners 
which do not include intensive, structured 
oral language instruction will result in little 
or no pupil improvement toward achieving 
a socially unmarked style of oral language. 

Further studies are underway, however, 
comparing bilingual instruction, English as 
a second language instruction, and the stan- 
dard curriculum. 7 

Modiano Study 

In a study reported by Modiano (19 
where reading instruction in the vcrnaculV 
languages in the Highlands of Mexico w 
claimed to be superior to that in the natioA 
al language (Spanish), neither the schools 
nor the teacher backgrounds were equiva- 
lent, and were probably more important 
factors than the teaching methods. This 
study took place in Chcapas, Mexico, near 
the Guatemalan bortlcr, and involved twen- 
ty -six schopls, thirteen which taught read- 
ing in native languages, |^nd thirteen which 
taught reading in ^Spanish only. Unfortu- 
nately, the native 1 language schools were all 
National Indian Institute schools, using 
teachers recruited from the local popula- 
tion, manv of whom were graduates them- 
selves of the Institute schools. The Spanish- 
only schools, on the other hand, were all 
fed r er\j and state schools; many of the 

7 A variety of reports are available on the San 
Antonio Project, including studies of language, 
school achievement, and oral-aural instruction. 
These can be found in the general bibliography 
under Arnold (1908), Horn and Arnold (1907), 
Jameson (1907), McDowell (1966), Ott (1967), 
Pena ( T967), Stemmler ( 1966), and Taylor 
,jl969). 
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teachers, according to Modiano, "repre- 
sented the clement which had exploited 
them (the Indian tribes) for dreaded . . . 
Most of the remaining]; federal and state 
teachers were recent normal school grad- 
uates from other regions of the country; 
some came with missionary zeal, some were 
demoralized by' the difficult liv ing condi- 
tions they found, but none spoke the lan- 
guage of their students" (Modiano. 1968, 
38). It would have been startling, to say 
the least, if the Indian Institute schools did 
not show the greatest' success in teaching 
reading, regardless of the teaching proce- 
dures thev employed. Nevertheless, what is 
surprising is that even in the Indian Insti- 
tute schools, far less than 50 percent of the 
students wen* able to understand what they 
read in Spanish, according to teacher 
evaluations. 

« 

Peru 

In Peru, a program for bilingual schools 
in various jungle tribes was initiated in 
1931, including a teacher training program 
which teachers attended three .months a 
year for five years ( (mdschinskv, 1959). 
Quring the first three years of schooling, 
the 3 H's were taught in the local vernacu- 
lar and Spanish taught orally. For the yext 
three year*, the rj H's were taught in both 
Spanish and the local vernacular. As yet, 
however, there has been no published 
evaluation of this program. 

Conclusions 

In summary, one would conclude that 
the native literacy approach, although pos- 
sessing obvious cultural advantages over 
the standard language approach, has vet 
to be prouen seholasticallv superior, The 
only logical alternative— intensive oral lan- 
guage instruction in the national language 
prior to the teaching of reading— has the 
advantage of teaching a second language 



at* an age when most children acquire new 
language's rapidrV. .(The, older a child be- 
comes, the more difficult it is to teach him 
a new language.) It also has the theoretical 
advantage of allowing every child to learn 
reading with a well-established teaching 
method, substantiated by both experimen- 
tation and use, and supplemented w\th 
diagnostic tests and remedial materials. 
That no country, with the possible excep- 
tion of Austria, has approached this ideal 
should not he taken .as proof that it is 
unattainable. Furthermore, if the teaching 
of reading is so difficult a task as the last 
one thousand years (or so) of experience 
has shown it to be, then it seems that more 
is to be gained hv concent rating on the 
improvement of teaching for one language, 
rather than for five, ten, or one-hundred 
languages, especially since the ultimate 
goal, at least within the United States, is to 
teach reading in a single language. 

What must be understood here is that 
developing an efficient reading program for 
a language, and especially for one that 
has no prior literary experience, is not sirn- 
ply a job of developing a few primers. 
Studies are needed to determine which are 
the most commonly used words, inflections, 
and syntactic forms in the language, as 
well as to ascertain which letters are con- 
fusable. Then, sequencing of the letters, 
sounds, vocabulary, and syntactic forms 
must be decided upon, textbooks written, 
reading tests developed, and teachers 
trained, Although some of thefe factors are 
ignored in current native literacy programs, 
they are all essential for effective teaching. 

The drawback to the standard language 
approach is that where the standard lan- 
guage cannot be taught at the kindergar- 
ten level (or before), children will lose up 
to one year (on the average) of reading ex- 
perience while they arc acquiring the sec- 
ond language 1 . This may not be a serious 
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limitation, however, since the first two 
school years could he restructured to use 
the initial non-reading period efficiently, 
l'crliaps the San Antonio project will pro- 
vide more information on this topic. It 
should he pointed out, however, that where 
children do not have the attention span, 
motor coordination, or cognitive skills 
necessary for learning to read, nq amount 
of language juggling in the reading texts 
will produce good readers untM these 
deficits are overcome. As pointed out by 
Stenunler ( 1966), for Spanish-Americans 
such deficits usually accompany nonstan- 
dard speech and must he given as much 
attention as the speech itself. 

Dialect Differences 
To understand the reading problems of 
speakers of nonstandard dialects, we must 
navigate through an immense and confus- 
ing sea of research reports, eye-witness ac- 
counts, sermons, a*)d prophesies—some ob- 
jective and informative, some careless and 
uninteresting, and some the vacuous creak- 
ings and groanings tljat so often misdirect 
the researcher, as did the voices of the- 
Sirens affect the ancient sailors. If quantity 
of verbiage and number of experiments re- 
flected knowledge gained, there would be 
numv authorities on this issue, but such has 
not been our fate. \Vhy so many middle- 
class, standard speakers do not become 
adequate readers is still a mystery; hence, 
it should not be surprising that. when non- 
standard speech $nd poverty are added, 
even the problem itself becomes obscured. 
What we do know is that speakers of non- 
standard Kngl^ih come mostly from the 
lowest socio-economic levels (almost by 
definition), that they as a group score lower 
than the higher socio-economic children on 
IQ tests, that they tend to fall behind in 
school work, especially in reading, and that 
the difference between their performance 



and that of the upper group widens a£ the 
child progresses (an ironic term) through 
school. This latter phenomenon, called the 
"eumuJative deficit" by Deutsch (1965), 
has been validated quite clearly by Cole- 
man (1966). Hut the picture is not totally 
one of low socio-economic level equals poor 
performance. According to Colc'man's study 
some disadvantaged groups do not fall irre- 
trievably into this pattern. American In- 
dians, for example, while testing below the 
national average in verbal skills at the be- 
ginning of grade one, are equal to the 
national average in nonverbal skills at that 
time. 

Nevertheless, a high failure rate for all" 
speakers of nonstandard English persists, 
regardless of the potential which these chil- 
dren show in test situations, itfid educators 
are under extreme pressure to rectify the 
situation. 

Alternatives 

What, then, can be said specifically 
about tlie teaching of reading to nonstan- 
dard English speakers? Should it be done 
in the child's .Q\yn dialect? Should it be 
done in staijdant'fCnglish, or what? U is 
bevond questioning that the differences in 
the child's speech and standard English are 
a barrier to learning, but the size and signif- 
icance of this obstacle are not known. Cer- 
tainlv, anv method adopted for teaching 
reading must include training for the teach- 
er in understanding the child's language 
patterns. This requires, for teaching reading 
in the United $*ates, training for at least 
these dialects: 

I. Northern urban Negro 

; 2. Southern Mountain (Appalachian) 

3. Spanish-American 

4. American Indian 

5. Hawaiian pidgin 
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6. Southern rural (Negro' and white) 

7. Acadian English 

While data exist on all of these (some an' 
not single dialects, hut groups of dialects), 
few teacher training materials are available. 
(Published accounts of each dialect are 
listed in the bibliography). A substantial 
step in this direction, however, can be found 
in a recent report by Davis et a I. ( 1969, 
ltf70), jMnguage Resource Information for 
Teachfrs of the Culturally Disadvantaged. 
(Other materials for teaching English to 
speakers of nonstandard dialects arc listed 
in the bibliography). 

For the reading materials themselves, 
the alternatives that we have to choose 
from appear to be; 

I. Prepare all materials in the dialect of 
the child. 

•2. Continue with the standard language 
materials now available, but teach 
standard English (and standard cul- 
ture) before reading instruction be- 
gins. 

3. Modify the content and vocabulary of 
standard English materials to better 
reflect the environment of the child, 
but do not alter the spelling or .syntax, 
other than to try to avoid .tho#c pat- 
tern^ which are markedly different in 
the nonstandard dialect. 4 

The Dialect Approach 

Approach one, which has been tediously 
and somewhat irrationajly promoted re- 
cently,^ ha£ few, merits and many liabili- 
ties. On the positive side, it is argued, the 
child will receive "powerful ego-supports" 
through the credence given to his language 
(Baratz, 1969 ) f but tjiis would be true only 
if the child's parents and teachers also felt 
similarly-and there is considerable doubt 
that they would, According to Goodman 
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(1965, 858), who has been involved with 
the teaching of reading to Negro children 
in the inner city of Detroit, . . parents and 
leaders in the Speech community . . . would 
reject the use of special materials which are 
based on a * non-prestigious dialect. They 
usually share the view of the general culture 
that their speech is not the speech of culti-' 
vation and literature. " In addition to this 
problem, there are practical matters which 
jnake this approach difficult to implement 
In integrated classroorns lN prcsumably, each 
child would have the reading materials 
which most closely match his language and 
environment; but this would make group 
instruction nearly impossible and v worse, 
render the teacher's tok insufferable. Then 
there is the job of preparing special ma- 
terials fe)r each dialect group: Southern 
regional white, Appalachian, Northern ur- 
ban Negro, American Indian, Hawaiian 
pidgin, Mexican-American, Cuban derived 
Spanish-American, Southern Negro, -etc., 
and not just reading materials, but also- 
according to Baratz ( 1969) -"transitional 
readers" that would aid the chifd in chang- 
ing from vernacular texts to standard En- 
glishJcxts. - 

Jr we had any evidence that the dialect 
approach would yield a significant advance 
in reading ability, we would not' object to 
the costs and tactics involved, but most of 
the evidence indicates that dialect differ- 
ences per sc are not major barriers for 
learning to read. Studies by Pcisach (1965), 
Weener (1969) and Eiscnberg et al (1968) 
indicate that lower SES Negro children do 
not find educated white speech any less 
intelligible than Negro speech (educated 
or uneducated ). If these results* can be 
accepted, then it is difficult to maintain that 
the vapid, emasculated language of almost 
all introductory readers could, by itself, 
pose a serious reading barrier— assiiming 
that the child is allowed to translate what is 
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written into his own speech^ just as Eastern * 
New Englanders, Southern whites, and all 
other different but standard speakers do. 8 

The Standard Language Approach 
Teaching English as a second dialect as 
V» a first step for teaching reading— as opposed^ 
to teaching standard English as the only 
' dialect— hgs been advocated for a number 
• of years. McDavid (1964, 208), for exam- 
ple, wrote: 

It is likely that teaching some form ol 
standard English as a second language 
will be necessary; and it might be easier 
to start this second language in the kin- 
. dergarten or earlier, and use this as the 
vehicle for reading . . 

Recently projects for teaching English /as 
a second language (dialect) were begun 
(among others) in Tougaloo Gollege, Mis- 
sissippi; Temple University; Claflin Col- 
lege, North Carolina; and Wakulla County, 
Florida/ (A list of such projects can be 
found in the bibliography.) Of these proj- 
ects, one of the most interesting for the 
present topic is the Wakulla County under- 
* taking, now in its third year of operation. 9 
Oral language materials are in use in grades 
7-9 of the county's consolidated high school 
and in grades K through 6 of an elementary 
school. Teachers are trained to use audio- 
lingual techniques and are given inserviee 
assistance in their proper application. In 
teacher training workshops and in meetings 
during the school year, stress is placed* upon 



K If the dialec t approach were adopted, the content, 
syntax, and morphology of the readers woul d 
need to be changed, but probably not the orthog- 
raphy. The reasons for this are discussed by 
Shuy ( 1969, 122-24). 

»I am indebted to Mrs. Polly Guilford Caskie for 
her assistance in obtaining information on this 
project. Mrs. Caskie, along with Mrs, Ann Burks, 
directed the project for its first two years. A 
description of the project by the two directors 
can be found in Elementary English, May, 1989. 



the concepts of appropriate and inappro- 
priate speech in an attempt to eliminate 
the notions of "correct" and "incorrect." In 
the elementary school, children do not read' ' 
materials in class that they have not al- 
ready learned orally. Even though it is too 
early to evaluate this program in detail, its 
planning and initial success are encourag- 
ing. * 

The" standard language approach to 
teaching reading is a more practical ap- 
proach than the first, but still not a com- 
pletely satisfactory one. If the entire read- 
ing situation is to be familiar and -com- 
fortable, then not just standard English lan- 
guage but some standard English culture 
must be taught-and this might delay the 
teaching of reading for a semester or a 
year. While it would be desirable under 
this approach to teach standard English 
in kindergarten, there are barriers to this 
at present; some states do not have kinder- 
gartens; others would not accept the teach- 
ing of a second .dialect at this level without 
considerable persuasion (observe the re- 
sistance to reading readiness in some school 
districts). Furthermore, it has one of the 
drawbacks of the first approach in that it 
is difficult (but not impassible) to imple- 
ment in mixed-dialect classrooms. However, 
a procedure for overcoming this difficulty 
is to delay the teaching of reading for all 
students in a mixesd- dialect class until each 
has acquired the language patterns neces- 
sary for handling the reading materials. 
There is no reason to believe that a delay of 
a few months in the introdjuetion of reading 
will seriously impede any child's natural de- 
velopment. Furthermore, if this procedure 
does improve the reaching of reading to 
nonstandard fakers, it is a small price 
to pay for such high gains. 

The Common Core Approach 
The third approach— developing materi- 
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als in standard 'English which minimize 
dialect and cultural differences-appears 
from the evidence available to he a practi- 
cal goal, either by itself or in combination 
with approach two. One effective means 
• for minimizing cultural differences is to' 
base the content of -the reading materials 
upon a school 'subject like science (as is 
being done in the San Antonio project) or 
civics, which the children learn together as 
a common experience. 

To minimize* dialect differences requires,, 
careful comparisons of standard Fmglish 
with the major nonstandard dialects, a task 
that has already been undertaken for North- 4 
orn Negro speech. Of the syntactic forms 
which distinguish Northern JVegro from 
white speech, Shuy (1969, 129) lists only 
three which would require special atten- 
tion for cross-dialectal materials: negation 
(doesn't havdtvs. airit got no), past con- 
ditional questions (Mother asked if I ate 
vs. Mother asked did I eat), and negative 
♦ he (When I sing he isnt afraid vs. 
When I \in« he don't he afraid). Of these, 

4 only the plain negative is a problem, since 
the other two can be, and perhaps should 
be. avoided in beginning readers. It is 
doubtful, though, that even this construe-, 
tion is a reading barrier for anv English 
speaking child, except for the most extreme 
of the culturally deprived, for whom jlnnst 
everything in the reading situation is a 
problem. What is more important is allow- 
ing the child, regardless of his own dialect, 
to translate from standard written English 
to his own speech—as pointed out by Oood- 
nlan and othe.ru. To achieve this requires 
extensive training' for teachers on what is 
natural for the children he will be teaching 
and why learning a new dialect should not 

* i)e confused with learning to read. 

Conclusions . 
It is on this last point that the major 



•research and training - efforts should, be 
exerted. At the same time, materials and 
techniques for teaching standard English 
need to be developed. Although there is 
not complete agreement on when these 
should be introduced in the educational 
system, there is agreement that they should 
be introduced at some point. As for the 
dialect of the reading materials themselves, 
the available evidence (and it is far from 
conclusive evidence) indicates that stan- 
dard English is suitable under the following 
conditions: 

1. Children whose dialects deviate mark- 
edly from standard English should be 
taught the standard brand before they 
are taught reading, under the explicit 
assumption that itTLs a second dialect 
and not a more correct dialect that is 
being taught. 

2. Heading materials for beginning read- 
ing should, in content, vocabulary, and 
syntax, be as dialect free (and culture 
free) as possible. Given the inanity of 
present day materials, this should not 
be overlv difficult to achieve. 

.1. Child ren should be allowed to trans- 
late* from writing to that form of lan- 
" guage from which they already obtain 
meaning, that is, dialect differences 
should not be considered reading 
errors. 



If all of these provisos can he followed, 
then 1 may exist a basis upon* which good 
reading programs can be developed. If 
they cannot be adopted, then we should 
consider developing separate reading ma- 
terials for each nonstandard dialect. How- 
ever, under cither situation, we should not 
expect a major improvement in reading 
abi it- from the elimination of the dia : < et 
mismatch alone. This will come only with 
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the* development of better methods for 
teaching reading than are available now. 
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